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Tuts is the work of a hard, patient, original, and powerful thinker; 
and it will compel others to think too, if they have any tolerable capa- 
city of thought. It forms a very valuable addition to that vast mass of 
our theological literature, which constitutes the defence of Christianity 
against the assaults of the gainsayer and the scorner. Our champion, 
however, seems to be so fully aware of his strength,—or, rather, of the 
strength of his cause,—as to be entirely free from all temptation to 
railing. He calls no names. He never gets into a passion with the 
adversary. He has all the sedateness of conscious power. Nay,—it 
may, perhaps, be thought, at first sight, that he has occasionally carried 
the spirit of candour and concession to a somewhat rash and hazardous 
extremity. So far is he from being intent on seizing any unfair or 
questionable advantage, that he sometimes appears almost willing to 
throw away the advantages which righteously belong to him. He goes 
forth in the temper of one who is prepared to say to his antagonist, 
“IT really feel strong enough to fight you with one hand, and so I do 
not much care if you tie up the other ;” but this, without the slightest 
semblance of arrogance or bullying. 

The whole volume may justly be regarded as a commentary on the 
text,—“‘The Law was our Schoolmaster,—or our Guardian, (radaywyoc), 
—to bring us unto Christ:” and a very difficult text it has always 
appeared to us; as, we presume, it must appear to every one who reflects 
upon the very partial success of this heaven-appointed monitor and 
conductor, with those who were, more especially, consigned to his cus- 
tody and guidance. In the judgment of the author, however, without 
this preliminary tuition, the success must have been absolutely nothing. 
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He contends, if we rightly comprehend him, that, in the absence of a 
preparatory course of training, the mind of Jew or Gentile must, univer- 
sally, have been in a state of utter incapacity for the reception of the 
Gospel. Miracles alone, he seems to think, can never irresistibly 
establish the truth of any doctrine; more especially, if the doctrine 
be altogether alien from the habits of thought and feeling predominant 
in the communities to which the miracles appeal. They may stagger 
and bewilder the beholder; but still they may leave him in some doubt 
as to the authority by which the wonders are performed. The witness 
may be satisfied that the laws of nature have been suspended ;_ but he 
cannot be altogether certain whether this suspension is the work of a 
beneficent or a malignant agency, of a deceiving spirit, or of the Father 
of all spirits. At all events, the miracle will degenerate into a mere 
prodigy, unless it be addressed to persons who are under the firm and 
habitual persuasion that none but the Supreme Deity himself can effect, 
or authorise, an interruption of the ordinary course of things: and this 
persuasion implies a much more enlightened faith, and a much wider 
compass of knowledge, than can reasonably be expected from those who, 
as yet, have been unvisited by the light of revelation. There is no 
necessary connexion between a preternatural phenomenon, and a moral 
or religious truth. And, in order to establish any connexion whatever 
between them, the mind of the hearer or beholder must have undergone 
a discipline which should make him a fit recipient of the impression to be 
produced. And, here it is that prophecy steps in, to invest the miracu- 
Jous agency with an influence and power which, otherwise, could never 
have belonged to it. Prophecy unfuifilled, excites attention, and raises 
expectation, and makes the mind familiar with the prospect of some 
mighty change. Prophecy fulfilled, wherever the fulfilment can be at 
all successfully made out, puts an end to all question. It satisfies the 
inquirer that the wonders exhibited by the claimant of a divine com- 
mission, were no idle or ambiguous prodigies, but that the authority by 
which they were performed, could be no other than that of God himself; 
unerring prescience being an incommunicable attribute of the Deity. 
This appears to be the outline of the author’s argument. They 
who are desirous of seeing that outline filled up, must consult the 
work itself ; to which no justice could possibly be done, without a much 
more copious abstract than our limits would allow. We believe the 
views of the author to be substantially correct; but, our impression is, 
that they stand in need of more cautious limitation than he has thought 
it necessary to apply. It has always, indeed, been our opinion, that 
the influence of miracles alone upon human belief and practice, is 
by no means of a nature so certain and so overpowering as a super- 
ficial consideration might lead us to imagine; but we are hardly pre- 
pared to assent to the sweeping proposition, that, “ Without a prepa- 
ratory dispensation, the divine authority of a doctrinal revelation could 
never he legitimately established ; and that, without some antecedent 
communication of the divine will, the establishment of the gospel, 
humanly speaking, would have been, in the strictest sense of the words, 
an absolute impossibility.” (pp. 233, 234.) It appears to us that a mi- 
racle might easily be imagined of so stupendous a nature as to bear down 
all resistance, and to carry the world before it. For instance ; let us, for 
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a moment, suppose it to have been agreeable to the designs of the 
Almighty, that the authority of the Messiah should be established imme- 
diately on his appearance among the Jews; and that Jesus Christ, 
accordingly, had stood up before them, and declared that, in the course 
of the next hour, fire should be rained from heaven, and utterly con- 
sume their temple; or, that the earth should open and swallow it up; 
and that this would be the signal for the abolition of the temple wor- 
ship, and the establishment of a new economy ; and that the heaviest 
displeasure of God would rest on all who should lift up hand or voice ~ 
against the change; and then, let us imagine that, before the hour had 
expired, the sacred pile had disappeared from before their eyes ;—is it 
conceivable that incredulity itself could have stood out against a prodigy 
like this? Or, again—let us imagine St. Paul standing in the Forum 
at Rome, and proclaiming, in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, that, before 
the sun had set, the Capitol should sink into the ground ; and that, from 
that moment, the worship of the Pantheon must cease, and that the 
people must turn from idols to the service of the one living God, and of 
Jesus, whom he had sent; and that, if this thing did not come to pass 
according to his word, then the Lord had not spoken by him ;—is it 
credible that any doubt of the divine mission of the apostle could have 
survived, if the multitudes had afterwards seen, with their own eyes, the 
declining sun shine on the vacant space whereon the Capitol had stood ? 
And, in either of the above cases, would the sure word of prophecy have 
been absolutely needed to demolish every remnant of unbelief? Would 
even the want of a preparatory dispensation have been fatal to the suc- 
cess of a miracle like this? Or, is it possible that Jews or Greeks could 
still have taken refuge in the persuasion, that, after all, the calamity 
they had witnessed was not the work of the supreme God himself, but 
the infliction of some malignant power, permitted by Him to chastise 
them for their iniquities ? 

It may be very true, as above observed, that there is no necessary 
connexion whatever between a wonder, such as we have here figured to 
ourselves, and any scheme of moral and religious doctrine which the 
performer of the wonder might have to propose. But, then, would not 
the immediate fulfilment of his words subdue the minds of almost every 
witness to obedience, and prepare them on the spot for the reception of 
any truth which he might be commissioned to announce? And would 
not a connexion be thus instantly established between the miracle which 
had been exhibited, and the doctrine which was to be received? The 
author before us, perhaps, will answer—No; for he has actually put 
a case somewhat similar to the latter of our two imaginary ones. ‘ Sup- 
pose,” he says, “ that Jesus Christ, instead of appearing among the 
people of Judea, had suddenly opened his commission at Rome, or 
among a people who were strangers to the promises of God—to whom 
the name of a Messiah was unknown; who had never heard such words 
as atonement, salvation, kingdom of heaven, resurrection, faith, sin, 
repentance, and other phrases, the exact meaning of which was quite 
peculiar to the Jews, and under which those specific ideas were signified, 
without which the truths of the gospel could hardly have been made intel - 
ligible.”” And, further, “suppose that, when the apostles propounded their 
high and difficult doctrines,—the divine nature of Christ, his vicarious 
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sufferings, his intercession at the right hand of God, of salvation through 
faith in his name,—they had been left unprovided with any proofs, except 
the miraculous facts which they had witnessed, and their own confident 
belief. It would seem idle,” he contends, “ to inquire how they could 
have obtained credit in such a case; for one does not see how it would 
have been possible that they should have been understood.” (Pp. 234, 
235.) Why, it really seems to us that, as it was, these were the pre- 
cise difficulties with which the apostles actually had to contend; and 
this, no’: only at Rome, but in every city of the Gentiles. And yet we 
find that the Gospel was despised and rejected of the Jews, while it, 
eventually, took possession of the Gentile world! 

To all this, however, the Archdeacon will, doubtless, reply, that the 
Gentile world was not left without preparation. The Jews, he tells us, 
were dispersed throughout every region of the Roman empire. In some 
cities their quarters were spacious, and their multitudes immense. And, 
it is scarcely credible, that their long-continued intercourse with the 
heathen should have failed to diffuse a knowledge of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. And, that such diffusion was extensively effected, is manifested 
by the circumstance, that, about the time of the Messiah’s advent, the 
heathen world was, more or less, agitated by a general expectation of 
the appearance of some extraordinary person, who should mightily influ- 
ence the destinies of mankind. Now, the existence of such an expec- 
tation at that period, is notorious and undeniable: and nothing is more 
probable than the hypothesis, that the expectation had its origin in the 
wide dispersion of God’s ancient people, and in a partial acquaintance 
with the oracles committed to their keeping. But then, it must be 
remembered that, after all, the expectation was extremely vague and 
indistinct. There wandered about the world a notion, that the East 
should become predominant, and should produce a conqueror fated to 
establish an almost universal empire. And this was precisely the sort 
of expectation which was most likely to be awakened by the Jewish 
interpretation of those prophecies which related to the kingdom of their 
promised Deliverer and Prince. But we are not aware of any sufficient 
ground for believing that the Gentiles ever became at all familiar with 
the spirilual sense of those predictions. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
imagine by what channel the spiritual sense should have found its way 
into the heathen mind, seeing that their only teachers and expounders 
were “rooted and grounded” in the one hope and belief that their 
Messiah was to make the Jews the masters of the world. That the 
Hebrew Scriptures were generally and carefully studied by the heathen 
for themselves, is, to the last degree, improbable. And, even if they 
were so studied, it is equally improbable that, without a competent 
guide, the Gentile readers should be conducted to that high and hea- 
venly meaning, which escaped the most holy and most learned among 
the masters of Israel themselves. We, accordingly, suspect that the 
atonement, the resurrection, the salvation of God, the kingdom of hea- 
ven, the divine nature and vicarious sufferings of the Messiah, &c. &c., 
were still “ strange matters” in the ears even of those among the 
heathen who were deepest in their knowledge of the Jewish books—the 
libri sacerdotum—as strange as if there had been no antecedent dispen- 
sation to train them for the event which they surmised to be at hand, 
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They had been taught to expect they scarcely knew what; at most, but 
little more than a mighty, and probably a beneficial, revolution in the 
affairs of mankind. But, what are the grounds for supposing that the 
knowledge which had then, as it were, transpired from the sacred 
volume, had prepared them to hear of a dominion, of which the warfare 
should be in this world, and the triumphs in the next ? 

These considerations have led us to doubt whether the influences of 
the preparatory tuition have not been somewhat overrated in the present 
work ; or, to speak more cautiously and reverentially, whethe1y-human 
sagacity and knowledge can ever be sufficient to estimate those influ- 
ences correctly. Nothing can well be more obscure than their operation 
upon the mind of the Gentile world. So far as we can perceive, their 
actual effect must have been extremely limited, in heralding the Lord 
of life throughout the empire of idolatry; or, in assisting to make 
intelligible the awful and mysterious preaching of his apostles. And 
we are, consequently, disposed to ascribe to the miraculous attestation 
of the spiritual doctrines, an efficacy more potent than that which has 
been attributed to it by the author now before us. 

The case of the Jews is, in some respects, more difficult and inexpli- 
cable than that of the Gentiles. Their advantage over the heathen was 
‘** much every way : and chiefly, because that unto them were committed 
the oracles of God.” And yet, with the exception of those who em- 
braced the Gospel at its first promulgation, the Jews have been the 
most inveterate of all enemies to the cross of Christ. If any men on 
earth had the means of knowledge, those men were the sons of Israel ; 
and yet was their zeal for God “ not according to knowledge.” This, 
surely, was “ the Lord’s doing; and it is marvellous in our eyes.” To 
certain portions of the prophetic volume, their minds were widely and 
intently open. With regard to others, ‘‘ there was no speculation in 
their eyes.” The blindness which thus happened unto them in part, is, 
perhaps, among the most astounding facts in the history of man. They 
have been proof alike against miracle and prediction. Some secondary 
causes may, doubtless, be pointed out, as helping to draw this impene- 
trable veil over their hearts. But the darkness, after all, must prin- 
cipally have been the effect of a judicial infatuation ; at least, we know 
of no other hypothesis fully adequate to the explanation of the pheno- 
menon. This, however, is a subject too vast, and too perplexing, for 
a brief and fugitive disquisition. 

But, although, with unfeigned diffidence, we have ventured to express 
some qualified dissent from the views and reasonings of the Archdeacon, 
we should be sorry to have it suspected that we were insensible of the 
value of his work. He has, in our judgment, fully succeeded in show- 
ing that prophecy has been too much overlooked by those who have 
laboured to set forth the evidences of Christianity. Prophecy and 
miracle are, obviously, the two main pillars on which the fabric of proof 
may be said to rest. And the weight is more equally distributed 
between them, than may be usually imagined. Indeed, the whole of 
the prophetic apparatus may be considered as, itself, one grand miracle, 
—a miracle, perhaps, of all others the most overpowering, when once 
the accomplishment of prophecy is clearly established to the satisfaction 
of the inquirer. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the work of the 
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first missionaries was greatly facilitated by the appeal which they were 
able to make to the sacred volume of the Hebrews. The writings of 
the Old Testament had, at least, prepared the world for some awful and 
momentous change ; and the miracles which the apostles had witnessed, 
or performed, must have invested them with authority to fix the inter- 
pretation of that volume, and to satisfy every reasonable mind that the 
precise nature of the change was clearly known to them. It may also 
be easily comprehended that, on many accounts, the appeal to prophecy 
would be found more valuable than the appeal to miracles, by the earlier 
of the uninspired christian writers. Neither can it be questioned that 
the fall of the city of God, when viewed by the light of prophecy, must 
have operated like a most stupendous miracle in the sight of all the 
nations of the earth. It must have been as if a mountain had been torn 
from its base, and hurled into the sea. And the effect of it was seen in 
that vast and sudden influx of the Gentiles into the church of Christ, 
which followed the destruction of Jerusalem. And the impression must 
have been deepened by a survey of the ruins of many a mighty kingdom, 
whose doom had long been sealed by that same spirit of prophecy which 
had declared, so many centuries before, the unexampled calamities of 
the Holy City. Through all this region of inquiry, the Archdeacon 
travels with a keen eye, and a steady foot. We cordially recommend 
our readers to follow him. They will return from the adventure with 
a deeper veneration than ever for the Hebrew Scriptures; and with a 
firmer conviction that theirs is no secondary place in the records of the 
Christian revelation. 

In the seventh of these Lectures, we find some very just and valuable 
observations on the manner in which the purposes of God have been 
wrought out, either by the frequent obscurities of prophecy, or by the 
failure ofthe people and their teachers to seize on the proper application. 


Assuming, for the sake of argument, the divine authority of the Gospel, it 
will not, I think, be doubted, after what has been said in a former Lecture, that 
an expectation of it, on the part of mankind, before it was revealed, would 
greatly have facilitated its reception. It was therefore perfectly consistent with 
the belief of its having come from God, that prophecies relating to it, should 
have been designedly spread abroad, and have been generally understood in 
some sense, not incompatible with its true meaning. This remark will include all 
—— relating to the nation of the promised Messenger, to his lineage, his 

irth-place, the generation of mankind in which he was to appear, and so on. 
These facts are all of them contingent in their nature; and the general object 
of such prophecies would not have been so completely answered, by the 
knowledge of them having been kept back, as by its having been long before 
communicated. But if we examine the life of Christ, we shall immediately see, 
that there is another description of marks and incidents, which if made the 
subject of prophecy, would be in the opposite case; and in which the Divine 
purpose, for the reason just now stated, would seem, as plainly, to require ob- 
scurity and concealment. 

For example: had those prophecies, in which the violent death of the 
Messiah is foreshewn and the exact time when it was to take place, been un- 
derstood literally by the Jews, they would not have’put Jesus Christ to death, 
in disproof of his pretensions, and as a means of undeceiving the people. 
When pressed by Pilate “to let Jesus go!” they “denied the Holy One and 
the Just,” and “ desired a murderer to be granted unto them ;” “ but,” adds St: 
Peter, “I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers.” 
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In like manner, had they known before hand, that those passages in the 
Psalms, where it is said “they gave me gall and vinegar to drink,” “they 
pierced my hands and my feet,” “they parted my garments among them,” were 
prophecies referring to the manner in which the Messiah would be put to 
death,—it is clear that they would have been careful not to cause their 
fulfilment in the person of our Lord, at the very moment when they were 
punishing him as an impostor. 

The same remark will apply to the thirty pieces of silver, which had been 
given to Judas Iscariot, as the price of his treachery, and with which, when it 
was returned to the rulers of the people, they bought the potter’s field. Had 
that passage of Zechariah been understood by them, as a prophecy relating to 
their Messiah, in which he says, “ And the Lord said unto me, Cast it unto the 
potter: a goodly price that I was prized at bythem. And I took the thirty 
pieces of silver, and cast them to the potter in the house of the Lord,’ (Ch. xi. 13.) 
—it would have been easy for the Jews, humanly speaking, to have de- 
feated its intention. This is not merely a possible supposition. The place 
of the Messiah’s birth was a contingent fact; and St. Matthew tells us, that 
Herod attempted to defeat the prophecy from which it was known, by putting 
to death all the children of two years old and under, who had been born in the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem. The above prophecies relate to events of a 
collateral kind, and not to matters of fundamental proof; but there are others 
of the very first importance, which come under the same class. The seventh 
chapter of Isaiah (v. 14), where the miraculous conception of Christ is believed 
to have been predicted, may be mentioned as an example ; in this also, the sup- 
position of a previous expectation, instead of strengthening the evidence of a 
divine authority, would have vitiated the proof.—Pp. 112, 115, 

The Archdeacon then proceeds to observe, that, although it is plain, 
from their own writings, as well as from the Gospels, that the Jews did 
not expect the birth of the Messiah to be in the way of ordinary men, 
yet is it also certain, that the application of this particular prophecy, 
(Isaiah, v. 14.) was subsequent to the nativity of our Lord. The 
question, then, occurs, Why should the knowledge of this event 
have been kept back, or the expectation of it suppressed? And, to 
this question the author replies,—irrefragably, as it appears to us,— 
that, had the event been preceded by a distinct expectation, it would 
have been scarcely possible to establish by proof the fulfilment of the 
prediction. The other prophetic or traditional intimations respecting 
the appearance of the Messiah by some process out of the ordinary 
course of nature, were, all of them, extremely ambiguous and vague. 
They described no particulars by which the entrance of the Messiah 
into the world should be distinguished from that of other men. They 
merely suggested that, in some way or other, his advent would be mira~- 
culous. ‘* Who shall declare his generation?” “ He shall grow up 
like a tender plant out of a dry ground.” ‘ From the womb of the 
morning is the dew of thy youth.” ‘ When Christ cometh, no man 
knoweth whence he is.” “Is Christ to come from the living or the 
dead?” Sayings and predictions like these, pointed to no specific cir- 
cumstances by which the public anticipations could be guided. Had the 
Messiah descended from the clouds, or arisen out of the earth, or 
emerged from the ocean, the manner of his appearance would have been 
such as might justify the popular application of the dark and oracular 
sentences to himself: and no attempt could have been made, either to 
defeat the fulfilment of the predictions, or to throw discredit on their 
accomplishment. But what, if the general belief had appropriated to 
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him the words of Isaiah, “ Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a 
son, and shall call his name Jmmanuel?” In that case, the prophecy 
might have been fatal, if not to its own accomplishment, at least to the 
belief that it had actually been accomplished. It might then have been 
alleged by the masters of Israel, that the story of the miraculous con- 
ception was a manifest fiction, suggested by the current notions of the 
Jewish people. But, on the supposition that this application of the pro- 
phecy had been never before thought of, the reply would have been simple; 
namely, that the language of Isaiah could not possibly have suggested 
the invention to the Holy Virgin, or her friends, seeing that this lan- 
guage had always been appiied by the Jews, not to the Messiah, but to 
Hezekiah ; and that, up to that day, neither she, nor they, nor any one 
else, had ever heard or dreamed any other interpretation. It must 
always be remembered that, as the Archdeacon observes :— 


the event was of akind most difficult to prove, even if true; and almost equally 
difficult of disproof, if untrue; and, therefore, such, as would not have been entitled 
te belief, simply on the credit of the Virgin Mary’s veracity, unsupported by other 
evidence. This other evidence consisted of those various miraculous occurrences 
related by the Evangelists :—the salutation of the angels, the manifestation of 
a meteoric sign in the heavens ; the address of Elizabeth, and all the particulars 
connected with the birth of John the Baptist. If those transactions were true, 
they must have been well known to many persons then alive; and if false, the 
refutation of them was also easy, inasmuch as at the time of our Saviour’s death, 
the events in question were comparatively recent. 

This is the ground on which the credibility of Mary's declaration depends. 
The use made of Isaiah’s testimony by the Evangelists, was to identify the child 
Jesus, with that child of whom the Scriptures had spoken. And if we suppose 
the application of the prophecy to the Messiah never to have been thought of 
before, but to have been first suggested to the Apostles, after their knowledge 
of the extraordinary facts which attended the birth of Christ, its testimony 
would become most important, as removing from the minds of those who 
believed those facts to be true, all doubts about the reality of Mary’s evidence. 
The case hardly admitted of any other proof. 

It is plain, however, that in the above way of reasoning, every thing 
depends upon this supposition. If we adopt the hypothesis—which so many 
writers, in their zeal, endeavour to maintain—that the rophecy of Isaiah was 
always understood by the Jews in the sense which the Christians have put upon 
it, and contend that the miraculous conception of the Messiah had, from 
the beginning, been a part of the popular persuasion, the weight of the argu- 
ment would seem to be thrown into the opposite scale. Had this been the case, 
a handle would have been given to those, who rejected the pretensions of Christ, 
for saying that the invention of the story had been suggested, by the well-known 
belief of the vulgar. Under such circumstances, the prophecy would have been 
a hindrance to the evidence of the fact, and not a confirmation of it. Instead 
of advancing the divine purpose, it would rather have tended to obstruct it. 
Following up the reasoning, it is plain that the concealment of its meaning from 
the Jews, who lived before Christ, furnishes no argument against its authority, 
but on the contrary, when considered in connexion with the general scheme of 
prophecy, it becomes a presumptive argument in its favour.—Pp. 119, 121 


The resurrection of our Lord is another instance alleged by the Arch- 
deacon: but it does not strike us quite so forcibly as it does him. He 
thinks that “ the proof of this part of our Saviour’s history would have 
been damaged by any clear and distinct prediction ;” or even by any 
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general expectation of such an event. And, we find, accordingly, that 
** the allusions to it in the Old Testament are both few and slight, as well 
as dark and ambiguous—so few and slight, as scarcely to constitute a 
prophecy”; and, moreover, that they had made but little impression on 
the public mind. Now, that a clear and distinct prediction was not 
needful or expedient, we may confidently presume from the absence of 
any such prediction. But we do not exactly perceive how the history 
could have been damaged by it. Such a prediction, it is true, might, 
from the first, have directed a suspicious eye towards the motives and 
proceedings of Christ and his apostles. But, even if it had done this, 
it is difficult to imagine what additional precautions it could have sug- 
gested for the purpose of guarding against fraud and collusion. The 
very rumour of such a prediction from the lips of Christ himself, seems 
to have awakened the authorities to the necessity for vigilance, almost 
as forcibly as a whole train of definite prophecy could have done. 
“ The Chief Priests and Pharisees came together unto Pilate, saying, 
Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, After 
three days, I will rise again. Command, therefore, that the sepulchre 
be made sure, until after the third day; lest his disciples come by 
night, and steal him away, and say unto the people, he is risen from 
the dead.” And so, the sepulchre was made sure, and the stone sealed, 
and the watch set. And what more could have been done, if the resur- 
rection of the Messiah had been as categorically written in the prophe- 
cies, as the place of the Messiah’s birth? The followers of Jesus, it is 
true, were ignorant, or incredulous, as to the sufferings or the resurrection 
of Christ, until they were satisfied of both by the testimony of their own 
senses ; so that nothing could be more utterly groundless than the appre- 
hension of fraudulent contrivance on their part. But their ignorance 
and incredulity, though well known to us, were not known to the ruling 
powers at Jerusalem ; or, certainly not believed by them. It was pre- 
sumed that the disciples would, of course, take measures, in conformity 
with the prediction ascribed to their Master. And it is not easy to dis- 
cern how the most positive and express prophecy could have exposed 
them, or their cause, to greater difficulty or disadvantage, than that 
which was brought upon them by the suspicions thus actually enter- 
tained. But, be this as it may, the doubtful applicability of the author’s 
remarks to a single case, can do but little to impair their general value, 
as explanatory of “ certain theoretical rules connected with the inter- 
pretation of prophecy; and as tending to show that the prophecies of the 
Old Testament have been constructed in accordance with those rules,” 
The reflections of the author on the 15th chapter of Gibbon appear to 
us admirable. ‘ If,” he says, ‘‘ we overlook the spirit in which his state- 
ments are made, there is not, in any one of them, a single fact, not even 
a single conjecture, at which the most devout believer need take alarm.” 
The causes suggested by him are called secondary causes; and they might, 
very reasonably and innocently, be produced for the purpose of explain- 
ing the progress of the Gospel. But, then, these secondary causes, 
themselves, were so many phenomena, the existence of which was to be 
accounted for. They must have been the effects of a primary cause. 
And, this primary cause, the wily historian abstains from meddling 
with altogether, The zeal of the early Christians—the doctrine of the 
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immortality of the soul—the pretension to miraculous gifts—the pure 
and austere morality of the new religion—the discipline of the Church 
—all these, doubtless, must have operated most powerfully upon the 
mind and heart even of a corrupt and idolatrous world. But, the ques- 
tion is—what was the origin of the mighty and stupendous impulse ? 
What was the source of those majestic rivers which then issued forth to 
purify and regenerate the human race? Is it within the compass of 
the human imagination that they should have sprung up, of themselves, 
out of the dust? Must nct the rock have been smitten by the hand of 
Omnipotence, before these healing waters can have gushed out for the 
healing of the nations! Whether Gibbon ever, seriously and earnestly, 
asked these questions of himself is a matter which must be reserved for 
the day which shall disclose the secrets of all hearts. But that he has 
laboured, with most odious craft, to put these questions away from the 
minds of all other men, seems undeniable. And, for this it is that he 
will have to answer; and not for a mere simple enumeration of the out- 
ward and visible agencies which effected so astounding a change in the 
whole current of human thought and action. 

As might have been expected, our champion has turned out, most 
effectively, against another insidious and cold-blooded adversary. But, 
we cannot help thinking that, in the outset of his argument, he has 
insisted much upon a distinction, which, whatever may be its in- 
herent value, would have been altogether powerless with his antagonist. 
** A miracle,” says the Archdeacon, “is not simply a deviation from the 
ordinary course of nature; but an event which is the effect of an im- 
mediate Divine interposition.” A man may recover from a seemingly 
hopeless disease; and, as such things have not unfrequently occurred, 
the mere fact of his recovery could scarcely be considered as a preter- 
natural event. But, nevertheless, the event may be miraculous, in the 
scriptural sense of the term; for it may have been produced by the 
direct agency of Gop. Whereas, ‘‘ if a stone, upon being thrown from 
the hand, were to ascend into the clouds, this would be a prodigy; but 
it would be no miracle, according to the sense put upon the word in 
the Bible.” Now, when we have to prove the occurrence of a prodigy, 
we have only to establish that the fact actually happened as related ; 
whereas, when a miracle is to be proved, ‘“‘ we must demonstrate, 
either by induction or by direct evidence, that the cause of the effect 
was the Divine interference.” The former is a mere question of fact: 
the second a question of opinion. Admitting the “fact to have hap- 
pened; we might as well attempt to prove a proposition in Euclid, 
by calling witnesses to its truth, as hope to prove, by such means, the 
truth of a miracle.” The mistake of Hume, therefore, was this, that 
he predicates of the prodigy what is true only as relates to the Divine 
interposition. 

Now, whether this distinction be just or not, we apprehend that it 
would have made but little impression on the sceptic, Miracle, or 
prodigy, we greatly suspect, would have been all one tohim! If, in 
his opinion, no human testimony could establish the credibility of a 
prodigy, what evidence, either inductive or direct, could be expected to 
satisfy him of the credibility of a miracle? If no testimony could per- 
suade him that a stone had risen into the clouds, instead of falling to 
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the ground, where are the reasonings, or the inductions, or the moral 
presumptions, which would have convinced him that the Deity had ever 
interfered ; whether the effect to be produced by his interference, were, on 
the face of it, preternatural or not? With him, there can be little doubt, 
the sole question was, whether any event had ever happened to violate 
what he calls the experience of mankind. And, if he should be proof 
against a host of witnesses called to establish the fact, that Lazarus had 
been raised from the dead, of course he would shut his ears against all 
attempt to show that the recovery of Hezekiah was the immediate act 
of the Almighty. No power, according to him, had ever interposed to 
disturb the usual sequence of events. Whether, therefore, the alleged 
occurrence were miraculous, or simply prodigious, all the evidence that 
could be accumulated to establish it would, in his estimation, be nuga- 
tory and worthless. 

We are not, then, questioning the justness of the distinction here 
contended for by the Archdeacon. We are merely expressing our 
doubts whether the distinction is of any value in controversy with 
Hume. The dispute with him, after all, resolves itself into this—can 
any proof be sufficient to satisfy us that prodigies, whether effected by 
God or demon, ever actually occurred in the history of the world. And 
it does appear to us, that, so far as the christian miracles are concerned, 
this question is to be disposed of, only as it has been disposed of by 
Doctor Chalmers. It may be true, that human testimony is, generally 
speaking, fallacious; so fallacious, that, when we hear of wonders, 
there is always a natural insurrection of the mind against them: or, at 
least, of every mind not already distorted or enfeebled by ignorance or 
superstition. But, although mankind have often been deceived by 
human testimony, we still may confidently ask, with Doctor Chalmers, 
was it ever known that mankind were deceived by such a description, 
or by any thing like such a mass, of testimony as that which has been 
arrayed in defence of Christianity? We must not let the enemy ride 
comfortably off upon the easy-paced generality, that witnesses are often 
dupes or cheats. We must fix him upon the saddle of this rough- 
trotting, hard-mouthed, question,—was there a greater prodigy ever 
heard of than the phenomenon of Christianity itself, as it now exists 
before our eyes, on the supposition of its having been the work of weak 
enthusiasts, or unprincipled imposters ? 

In the dissertation which closes this volume we have some new and 
very interesting illustrations of the principle of Paley’s Hore Pauline, 
derived from the Talmud; “ undesigned allusions,” being substituted 
for “‘ undesigned coincidences.” If our space allowed, we would gladly 
insert the instances selected by the author. This, however, we trust 
will be unnecessary. We ardently hope our readers will consult the 
volume for themselves. We shall, accordingly, conclude our notice 
with the paragraph in which the use and value of this species of illus- 
tration is briefly, but pointedly, stated by the author. 


“If we were proposing merely to show how much light might be thrown 
upon the sense of the New Testament by a reference to the Jewish writings, 
instances such as the last quoted, might be produced to almost any extent. And 
they would abundantly prove that the New Testament must have had a Jewish 
origin; and that_to understand fully the import of many parts of it, a 
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knowledge of Jewish customs and opinions, and forms of speech, is required. 
This fact alone would afford a strong presumptive argument in proof of its au- 
thenticity, and almost demonstrate a Jewish origin. Butit has been my wish, 
in the preceding remarks, to adduce evidence showing, that St. Matthew's 
Gospel must have been the production, not merely of a Jew, not merely of a 
person relating real transactions, but of one who must have been a witness 
of what he relates; and who was recording sayings, stamped with so many 
internal marks of oral delivery, as no writer who was composing from imagina- 
tion, and not from memory, could have fallen upon by accident, or have 
invented through design. ‘Taken singly, the passages produced may perhaps 
not yield a demonstration of this proposition; but in the whole collective 
amount of their evidence, they warrant this conclusion, almost as certainly as 
the proofs which Paley has adduced to the same effect, in his Hore Pauline, 
relative to the authenticity of the Acts of the Apostles. Any apparent dif- 
ference between the two cases, is more in the skill with which he has managed 
the argument, than in the greater probability of his proofs.” 


—— 


Arr. Il.—The Life of Thomas Burgess, D.D. F.R.S. FAS. §e. §e. 
late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. By Joun S. Harrorp, Ese. 
D.C.L. F.R.S. London: Longman. 8yo. 1840. Pp. xv, 557. 


Tuts is a volume, to the heart's content of every Churchman ; setting, 
as it does, before him the example of one who combined, in an eminent 
degree, zeal for earnest personal piety, with a humble and reverend 
estimation of that apostolic system in which such piety is best nurtured 
and enshrined. It is true, that in the life of Bishop Burgess there are 
none of those sudden turns, or spirit-stirring events, with which some 
biographies abound. In the midst of days of great and varied excite- 
ment, the even tenor of his life flowed on, scarcely ruffled, upon its 
utmost surface, by the breath of the hurricanes which swept by him. 
But this is one charm of such a narrative. It exhibits the tranquillizing 
power of Christianity and the Church; what a haven she is, even in 
stormy times, for quiet and humble souls: it calls our thoughts to the 
ten thousand parsonage houses of our land, around which such quiet 
home-thoughts and holy tempers may, and continually do, grow up and 
hang in verdant clusters, even whilst the political horizon lowers with 
all the storms in which the last century closed, and with all the moral 
disturbances which agitate our great cities and “ populous haunts” of 
men. For if this be the temper of the Bishop's mind, who, from his very 
position, must mingle more in the world’s throng, what may not be the 
mind of the humble presbyter. 

Nor are such scenes without their peculiar beauty. If there is more 
majesty about the foaming and stormy flood, there is its own charm in 
the peaceful stream which reflects continually upon its glassy breast, 
the broad eye of the heavens, or the verdure and variety of every vale 
through which it winds. 

Bishop Burgess was both a scholar and a divine. Without, as it 
appears to us, the possession of first-rate talents, without the higher 
gifts of imagination or analysis, and even slenderly endowed with powers 
of fancy, he yet, by simplicity of purpose, steadiness of aim, and untiring 
diligence, made no mean attainments in each of the two great fields in 
which he laboured. 
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Born in the middle rank of life (his father was a retail grocer at 
Odiham in Hampshire), under the ennobling influences of our country’s 
church, he was early trained in heavenly wisdom. His first intellectual 
culture was at the grammar-school of his native town ; and from thence 
he removed, in 1768, to Winchester School, where he spent seven years. 
There his ‘* pensive looks,’ studious habits, and regular conduct, gave 
promise of his after course. From Winchester he removed, in 1775, 
to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and entered on college life as a pro- 
mising scholar, in spite of the classical defects of his late master, Dr. 
Warton. Before taking his degree, he had edited a new edition of 
Burton’s Pentalogia; and in 1778, when he took his B.A. degree, 
proceeded to act the same part of foster-parent to Dawe’s Miscellanea 
Critica. English and continental scholars alike hailed the rise of this 
new luminary ; and perhaps his pious mother feared that still higher 
and holier pursuits might vanish from his sight in the mists with which 
successful criticism, and the incense of the learned, have so often con- 
founded the eyes of an ingenuous youth. But young Burgess carried 
with him the powerful talisman of a single simplicity of purpose; and 
the praises of Spalden, Wyttenbach, and Vincent, could not turn his 
head ; nor the friendship of Mr. Tyrwhitt, or the compliments of Lord 
Monboddo, seduce him from his higher calling. After following for a 
time the occupation of a college tutor, he was ordained deacon and priest 
in 1784 by Dr. Cornwall, bishop of Winchester, and appointed, in the fol- 
lowing year, chaplain to Bishop Barrington. To this period of his life the 
good man looked back, we are told by his biographers, from the peaceful 
anchorage of his christian age, with regrets for the learned ambition 
which troubled, as he thought, the days of his ordination to the sacred 
office. But, however this may have been, he was soon drawn out of 
such empty vapours, by the path on which he had entered. As ex- 
amining chaplain, he became immediately a studious divine. He was 
led by his patron, as well as by his own inclinations, to the composition 
of various elemental works for the use of Sunday Schools, whilst in 
the house of Bishop Barrington he met with those who would naturally 
lead him on in the path which he was so ready to tread. Amongst the 
rest, Mrs. Hannah More at this time became casually acquainted with 
“the tall, grave, and sensible young man, rather reserved and silent,” 
who acted as chaplain of the bishop. Such a mode of life was no doubt 
very useful to Mr. Burgess. The defect of his mind was, perhaps, prin- 
cipally a want of grasp—a habit of looking minutely at a part of a great 
subject, instead of attempting to master its grand proportions: his very 
iondness for, and skill in verbal criticism, was the fruit of this tendency, 
which in turn it encouraged. In a reserved man, nothing would have 
tended more to confirm this failing than the seclusion of a college life ; 
few things would more relax such a contraction of the mind than the 
society in which he mingled at the Bishop of Salisbury’s. In 1791 his 
patron was translated to the see of Durham ; and three years afterwards 
bestowed upon him the first vacant stall in the cathedral of Durham. 
This preferment led him to resign the tutorship of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford ; and in 1795 he received the further gift of the living of 
Winston, a parish romantically situated near the banks of the Tees. 
Here he at once devoted himself ardently to the duties of a parish 
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priest. Schools, benefit clubs, and all the other instrumental aids by 
which the parish minister may most effectually move his parish, were 
diligently cared for. The study of theology was with him no pretext 
for practical indolence; or practical activity any excuse for spiritual 
sloth. He well knew the great truth that the first secret of ministerial 
usefulness is personal piety ; that the first of all rules for doing good 
to others, is to seek earnestly after the best good yourself. He 
did not, therefore, shorten devotion, whether public or private, that 
he might have the more time to give to works of piety or the labours 
of the study, but at this very time set apart certain fixed hours for 
devotional exercises, the high tone of which may be seen in an interest- 
ing section of the life, entitled ‘‘ Mr. Burgess’s Sacra Privata.” After 
five years of this peaceful and pious life, Mr. Burgess married a Durham 
lady, to whom his friend Bishop Barrington whispered the parental 
counsel, ** You are about to be married to one of the very best of men, 
but a perfect child in the concerns of this world ; so you must manage 
the house,” &c. He himself, we are told, gave her an early and charac- 
teristic proof of this necessity, by making no provision at his rectory 
for the reception of his wife, who would have found on her arrival the 
very larder absolutely empty, but for the Bishop’s provident kindness. 
Four years after his marriage, upon the vacancy of the see of St. David's, 
the bishopric was offered to him by Lord Sidmouth ; and in the autumn 
of the same year, 1803, he was seated in Abergwilly. At the head of 
his diocese he resumed, upon a larger scale, the labours which he had 
devoted to his country-parish. Its state was such as to require no 
little care. 

The condition of the diocese, as respected the education of the Clergy and 
the due enforcement of discipline, was lamentable. The ancient collegiate 
seminaries had long been stripped of their revenues, and fallen into utter decay. 
Scarcely one among those who presented themselves at the Bishop's first 
ordination had enjoyed the privilege of an university education. One youth, 
who proved peculiarly ignorant and incompetent, hac occupied, only a short 
time before, the situation of a livery servant. The general custom was for 
young men to continue at the plough till the year before they attained the age 
of twenty-three, when, after spending a single twelvemonth at the seminary of 
Ystrid Merug, they were deemed competent for ordination.—Pp. 225-6. 


To remedy this wretched state of things was his earliest care: first, 
by appointing certain Clergy to receive into their houses all candidates 
under the process of training for the ministry ; and then, upon a wider 
scale, by the foundation of St. David’s College, at Lampeter, in South 
Wales. 

To effect this he laboured steadily, and, in the end, successfully. 
He had the joy of seeing his college buildings rise under the skilful 
hand of Mr. Cockerell; whilst the King, the Universities, the Arch- 
bishop, and many others, endowed it with becoming liberality. Upon 
his Clergy too, his steady kindness, his brotherly affability, and his 
fatherly care, won greatly ; and he was delighted by seeing them improve 
yearly around him. 

His situation was singularly fitted for the useful exercise of his 
peculiar talents. In one that required more activity or a greater know- 
ledge of the world and men, he would probably have failed. But here 
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he could mix continually with his Clergy; he could conduct his own 
ordination examinations (and the whole turn of his mind fitted him for 
the duties of examining chaplain); and he could fill up his sphere with- 
out the absence of decided power ever manifesting feebleness. 

The diocese of St. David's, to the latest generations, will have abun- 
dant cause to remember with gratitude the name of Bishop Burgess. 

In the year 1825 he was translated to the see of Salisbury. He 
entered on the duties of this new post, already an old, and in some 
degree, enfeebled man; yet his discharge of them was laborious, and, 
on the whole, efficient. An interesting letter from the Rev. L. Clarke, 
late Archdeacon of Sarum, pleasantly records the character of these 
exertions. Still pre-eminent amongst them were various efforts to raise 
the ministerial standard of his Clergy. One part of his plan was the 
institution of a preliminary examination of the candidates for Deacon’s 
Orders, about three months previous to the ordination. This appears 
to us a point of very great importance. When the examination im- 
mediately precedes the ordination, there must be much danger of 
diminishing both its spiritual and intellectual efficiency. The spiritual 
impressions which are likely to arise in such a season spent under the 
eye of a devout bishop, have not time to grow into habits of patient 
preparation. As soon perhaps as the candidate has looked the full 
responsibility of his office in the face, he is hurried off to the distracting 
cares of a parish. The season of earnest preparatory prayer, the self- 
communings, the fastings, the up-bracings of the mind, which, in many 
cases, might be the fruit of such a season, if it were followed by three 
months of patient waiting and immediate expectation of the holy office, 
are now rendered impossible ; and too often we fear the hasty resolves 
of the ordination period, not having had time gradually to mature 
themselves, sink before the first realities of practical difficulty. So also 
as to the intellectual character of the examination: Bishop Burgess 
required the student to come well acquainted with certain prescribed 
books ; the only way to make the examination close enough to secure 
previous attentive preparation ; now such an examination immediately 
before an ordination, may certainly discover the fitness or unfitness of 
the candidate, but it cannot leave room for the correction of unfitness, 
if it should be found,—or for the better direction of studies under the eye 
of the experienced guide; and it is not therefore to be compared in 
practical usefulness with one, which, being followed by a period of 
leisure, may lead as much to the supply as to the discovery of previous 
omissions. 

It may, moreover, seem more than doubtful to many, whether a 
searching intellectual examination is the very best immediate prepara- 
tion for such a solemn spiritual season; whether it is not likely to 
quicken intellectual strivings which were better allayed, and to turn the 
humble earnestness of prayer and self-abasement into the sharpness and 
eagerness of an intellectual dywriopa, 

It was probably in some such view of things as this, that the plan of 
Bishop Burgess originated : for no man ever felt more deeply the import- 
ance of the ordination season asa seed time forlasting spiritual principles. 
‘** What books have you read,” such were some of his questions, “to 
enable you to judge of the fitness of your disposition for the ministry of 
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the Church, and to instruct you in the knowledge of yourself? What 
is the difference between the literary and spiritual preparation for Holy 
Orders? What are the characteristics of personal religion? What is 
the outward call to the ministry? What is the inward call? Is the 
inward call sufficient without the outward? Will the outward call 
succeed without the inward?” 

These last questions, with many more leading specially to reflection on 
the Holy Spirit's office, as the teacher of men’s hearts, are an index to 
the Bishop’s own mind, in which high views of the necessity of personal 
spirituality, and a no less humble and entire obedience to the teaching 
of the Church were eminently blended. One or two other traits of his 
character deserve especial mention. He was utterly above the love of 
money. In order to provide a less incompetent endowment for the 
bishopric of St. David’s, he sacrificed his claim to fines, amounting to 
not less than 30,000/. that, by making out the leases, he might restore 
to his successors the full rental of the Church’s lands. In this he suc- 
ceeded, having obtained an Act of Parliament, when a part of the leases 
had fallen in, restraining himself and his successors from granting re- 
newals. Nor while free from the love of money, was he the slave of an 
earthly ambition. He took little part in politics, except in those cases 
where political became in fact religious questions. Thus on what is 
called the Roman Catholic Emancipation question, he raised ever his 
warning voice, denouncing the admission of those schismatics into the 
political constitution as the transfusion of a deadly influence into the 
circulation of the nation. Perhaps he did not enough consider that the 
influence which he deprecated had been really given them with the first 
grant of the elective franchise. 

A great part of the Bishop's leisure hours were given up to a discus- 
sion, with which all our readers are probably familiar, on the authenticity 
of the disputed verse, 1 John v. 7. He warmly advocated the correct- 
ness of the authorized version. Some of his arguments are not without 
the merit of considerable ingenuity; but we cannot rank him as a 
powerful controversialist. He seldom meets a difficulty fully ; content- 
ing himself for the most part with seizing some one assailable point; 
often a minute verbal criticism ; which leaves at last the general question 
really unaffected. 

But in one respect at least he was remarkable as a controversial 
writer. In that thorny region he gathered thornless roses. Even the 
acrimony of the “ odium theologicum ” could not corrode his habitual 
kindness of temper. He strove earnestly, as they must strive who strive 
for truth; and yet we believe that not one word of a harsh or wounding 
character can be gathered from his writings. And surely there will come 
a time when to have had a heart thus meek in charity will be found to 
be a higher honour than to have wielded weapons of such acrimonious 
keenness as the gifted but unfortunate Porson. 

The sands of such a life ran out as might have been expected, quietly. 
He had been always a very temperate man ; and, though a hard student, 
old age laid its hand gently upon him. He was near fourscore, and 
still able to enjoy life as well as discharge its duties, (with his library 
table covered with the standard Theological works of the day, and a 
correspondence both of business and of literature still maintained), when 
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in June 1835, whilst administering the rite of confirmation, in which 
he had always taken a peculiar interest, he was first seized with a 
paralytic affection. Though overcome for the time, he rallied sufficiently 
to be again capable of intellectual as well as physical exertion : and it 
was eighteen months afterwards, in the inclement weather of January, 
1837, that he began visibly to sink. At this season the good man was 
gathering himself up for his far journey. ‘ Grounds of Christian Con- 
solation,” which he had culled from amongst the most blessed promises 
of God’s word, were ever in his mouth and heart, and “ christian recol- 
lections” repeated to himself to cheer the days of darkness which had at 
last fallen upon him. Yet dark, in truth, they were not; for though the 
natural light was clouded over, though they that look out of the window 
were darkened, though a thick shadow was passing upon life itself,— 
yet still he could “ recollect ” with joy “that God sent his Son into the 
world to be the Saviour of the world; that the Son of God came into 
the world to save sinners by His death on the cross ; and that the Holy 
Spirit of God is the Teacher, Instructor, Comforter, ‘and Sanctifier, and 
that through Him only we believe in Christ.” 

Such thoughts lightened the gate of death, through which he was 
already passing. Strong in their strength, at two in the morning of 
Sunday, F ebruary 19, “he gathered up his feet into the bed and | gave 
up the ghost,” at the patriarchal age of eighty years. “ If ever,” says 
a near connexion, who saw the interior of his conduct for these last four 
years, ‘‘ there was an upright and holy man, whose single aim and object 
was to exercise himself to have a conscience void of offence both towards 
God and towards man, it was he I can truly comprehend the 
feeling which prompted Bishop Burnet to say, with respect to his inter- 
course with Archbishop Leighton, ‘ for what I have seen and heard of 
him I know that I shall have to give account to God in a most particular 


manner.’ ” 


It only remains for us to speak of the work of the author of this 
volume. Mr. Harford writes in a clear and easy style, which every 
where gives evidence of classical elegance and attainment. It abounds 
in passing allusions to the literary anecdotes and religious interests of 
the day. Many of the letters which are sprinkled through his pages 
will be read with interest by different classes; whether they are the 
classical dissertations of Tyrwhitt, the devotional effusions of Simeon, 
or the semi-playful semi-religious letters of Hannah More, who retained 
her full flow of gaiety both in thought and expression, even to the days 
when, at the “ great age of eighty-four,” she had “a visit from dear 
Mr. Wilberforce,” whom she still found “ all life and spirit.” ‘* He and 
you,” she writes to Bishop Burgess, “are, I think, my two oldest and 
best friends. Of my first set of contemporaries, not one is left. I mean 
the Johnsons, the Burkes, the Beatties, the Reynolds’s, the Porteus’s, the 
Barringtons, &c. &c.” Upon the whole, we can fearlessly recommend 


this volume to all our readers. 
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Arr. III.—The Victory of Faith, and other Sermons. By Juris 
Cuartes Hare, M. A., Rector of Herstmonceux, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Deightons. London: 
Parker. 1840. 8vo. Pp. 383. 

Tue name of Hare ought, we think, to be a favourite one with the 
lovers of christian literature. Few books so unpretending in title and 
professed purpose as the “ Guesses at Truth” (the joimt production of 
the author now before us and his lamented brother) are more calculated 
in our judgment to be extensively useful. Of that brother’s sermons 
we need not speak now, the public voice having spoken so decidedly 
and so approvingly. 

The volume now before us comes then with no inconsiderable amount 
of our prepossessions in its favour; prepossessions enhanced by our 
gratitude towards and veneration for the scenes at and occasions on 
which several of the sermons it contains were delivered. Seven of them 
were preached before the University of Cambridge; and surely the 
world besides hardly affords a position of more striking and commanding 
interest than the pulpits of our two universities. Truly the churches 
which contain them fitly bear the same name, and have received the 
same dedication, if we view this as a symbol of their identity in calling 
and function. A man like Archdeacon Hare must feel it a solemn and 
awful moment of his life when he enters the pulpit, girded for the task 
of addressing the mental aristocracy of England,—the first of “‘ earth’s 
first blood,”"—must feel bound to put forth the full powers of his mind, 
and to use all the resources supplied him by his manifold accomplishments 
and learning; seeing that with such an audience there is unlimited 
scope for all that can be brought forward by the christian scholar and 
the christian philosopher. The other sermons in this volume were 
delivered on very similar occasions, and are therefore entitled to assume 
a similar character, and take a similar range; two of them having been 
preached in Trinity College Chapel, one at a visitation, while that which 
concludes the volume was addressed to the author’s countrymen at 
Rome—a place and an audience surely of no common interest. 

Finally, the expectations to which these circumstances give rise, are 
raised yet a step higher by the subjects of the sermons, one and all of 
which are of deep and general concern. ‘* The Victory of Faith” is the 
title of the first six, which form a course delivered by the author last 
year, in discharge of his duties as one of the select preachers. The text 
of five of them is one to which our thoughts are naturally led by the 
title of the series—‘* this is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith” (1 John v. 4); while that of the sixth is the neighbouring 
and cognate verse, “* Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” To these six, as forming a 
connected whole, and as standing first in the volume, we shall in the 
first instance betake ourselves. 

The scope and purpose of the course will be best given in the author’s 
own words. Having quoted the assertion of Bishop Taylor, that “‘ the 
faith of a Christian has more in it of the will than of the understanding,” 
Archdeacon Hare proceeds as follows :— 

“ To establish and illustrate this truth—to set forth the kingdom and the 
power and the glory of faith, so far as the Spirit of God shall enable me to look 
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into its mysteries,—and to show how faith, under one relation or other, has 
always been the main agent in whatsoever man has accomplished toward over- 
coming the world,—will be the aim of the following sermons.” —Pp, 21, 22. 


The topic is handled in a way which must satisfy even such expec- 
tations as those to which we have adverted. It is beautifully treated 
throughout, with much earnestness and depth of thought, much play of 
fancy, and with that command of language which the author’s extensive 
scholarship (in hs mother tongue no less than in others) could hardly fail 
to have given him when joined with natural powers suchas his. If we 
must be critical, our modification of ths praise,—our complaint against 
the author, is, on the score of excess in these merits,—that we get 
fatigued by their abundance,—that they retard the progress’ of the 
subject,—and that wearied by piquancy,—we sometimes almost sigh for 
a humdrum page or passage, and if so, assuredly sigh in vain. 

We fear, too, that such of Archdeacon Hare’s readers as are debarred 
by circumstances from regular earnest study, will complain of frequent 
difficulty ; for he has a glancing habit of mind which looks both to 
the right and to the left of his main thought, and sees divers collateral 
ones rising around it. This, no doubt, as a property of his own mind, is 
a very valuable one, and gives additional value to the general results he 
arrives at. But, though an admirable element in the process of arriving at 
those results, it is not always a desirable one in that of communicating 
them to others. It isin reality insisting on their working out for them- 
selves what has been the task of the author—a labour very rightly im- 
posed in some cases, (as for example by Bishop Butler on his readers,) 
but not, we think, when preaching on the great practical verities of our 
religion. The late Mr. Hazlitt, we believe, objected to Coleridge as a 
prose writer, that he was unable to resist a motive ; meaning, we take it, 
that whatever he felt a desire to say, he never refrained from saying ; so 
as to deprive his works of unity of scope, and toss the dizzy reader to 
and fro with every shifting breeze of his thoughts. Archdeacon Hare 
is, we think, somewhat liable to the same charge ; at times he dissipates, 
where he ought to fix the attention. 

But let us not dwell on faults where the merits so greatly preponde- 
rate. If our last remarks should have the effect of weakening any one’s 
purpose of reading the volume before us, they would produce a result 
most alien to our wishes. We have already said something of its claims 
on their attention; and if we have hinted at the possibility of some 
finding it difficult, we hasten to assure them that it is more than com- 
monly full of attractions, which tend to relieve such difficulty ; and, 
moreover, is of a practical rather than a theoretical or scientific charac- 
ter; the author having apparently reserved nearly every thing specula- 
tive or controversial for an appendix, which has not yet appeared. In 
the mean time, as we have already said, he has enforced most solemn 
and concerning truths, with an earnestness befitting their importance, 
and an eloquence suited to their dignity. 

His fancy is very lively, leading him to bring out truth rather by 
illustrations and analogies than by logic; and though some of these are 
more startling than agreeable, yet others are characterised by great 
felicity and beauty. Take the following as specimens. In Sermon I. 
when speaking of the way in which a witness for God and for good was 
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kept up among fallen men, even before the achievement of redemption, 
the author presents us with this beautiful passage :— 


Nor was man without monitors to remind him that he should endeavour to 
purify his life from the worst, at least, of the evils that beset him. His very 
pride called up the thought of his superiority to all creatures, whether animate 
or inanimate, that he saw around him; and warned him that he ought to have 
nobler purposes and higher aims than any sensual or worldly gratification can 
yield. Conscience sounded through the wreck of his soul, like the wind 
whistling through the ruins of a city that once bore the sceptre of empire, 
Babylon, or Palmyra, or the Egyptian Thebes, admonishing him that the 
edifices, of which he saw the fragments, had been built and held together by 
law, and that with the decay of law had been their destraction.—P. 5. 


Still more striking is the following illustration of the insufficiency of 
ethics, without the faith of the gospel. 


Their [the heathens’] love was imperfect, because it wanted the love of God : 
their moral speculations were imperfect, because they wanted the notion of their 
duty to God, and of their relations to him. In a word, each wanted the 
groundwork and consummating principle of faith. In every part of the earth, 
some aspirations rose from the heart of humanity heavenward. In one country 
they might be rude, and rugged, and insulated, starting up from the midst of a 
dreary waste, like the ruins of Stonehenge. In another country they might be 
carved and polished, and connected by figured friezes, and ranged in beautiful 
symmetry, and surrounded by a luxuriant cultivation, like the temples of the 
Greeks. But everywhere they were empty and roofless; no covering from on 
high had descended upon them ; no headstone had placed itself at top of them, 
to turn them into a church.—P. 12. 


The second and third Sermons, the former entitled, ‘' Faith a Practical 
Principle,” and the latter, “the Office and Province of Faith,” are full 
of valuable matter. We have only room, however, for one extract, 
bearing on a most important subject. There is a sense in which the 
body of doctrine insisted on by the Church may be admitted to have 
expanded. Not that a single article has ever been lawfully added to 
the original revelation ; not that we may insist on a single doctrine 
extraneous to the apostolic legacy ; but that as heresies one by one 
arose, definite statements became needful, where it was enough that the 
truth existed by implication before. This principle justified the Nicene 
fathers in imposing the Homoousion; and the recollection of it in 
regard to the doctrine of justification by faith, serves to remove any 
uneasiness that may be felt on observing the absence of formal state- 
ments of it for the first fifteen centuries. But we will leave this in the 
hands of Archdeacon Hare. 


In Christianity, as in every thing else that enters into the region of time, 
there is one side which is variable and progressive, as well as one which is 
permanent and unchanging. Christ, as God, is ‘the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever :’ as Man, he grew in wisdom and in stature, and in favour with 
God and man. So too in a certain sense has it been with Christianity, even 
from the very first. Therefore was it of such importance, that the Church 
should combine the wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessness of the dove ; 
that it should become all things to all men, so that every variety of character, 
which the diversity of climes or of ages might call forth among mankind, should 
be hallowed by faith; that every thought and feeling might stand exalted and 
glorified in the spiritual firmament of faith. Thus, when the Gentiles were 
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admitted at the Couneil of Jerusalem, the Church of Christ grew, not only in 
stature, but in wisdom.* It was made manifest that the party wall of ordi- 
nances had been cut down, and that He who was the hope of Israel, was also 
the Saviour of all the ends of the earth. Again, when the Council of Nicwa 
declared the Consubstantiality of the Son with the Father; and when the great 
Athanasius was called up to proclaim and uphold the true idea of the Trinity ; 
that which had thitherto been the implicit faith ef the Church, was brought out 
into more distinct enunciation. Thus by age after age new constellations 
have been marked out; and names have been given to stars which had till then 
been nameless. ‘Time after time, fresh irruptions of heresy compelled the 
Church to define her doctrine more precisely, and to develop certain ‘portions 
of it more fully. For this is the service which, in the Church, as well as out 
of it, error has been made to render to truth. This, too, is the only way in 
which a heresy can be beneficially suppressed—by its refutation—by a thorough 
satisfying exposition of that portion of the truth, the previous indistinctness of 
which gave occasion to the heresy, and which its advocates, with the narrowness 
of view often found in the acute and ingenious, brought forward too promi- 
nently and exclusively.—Pp. 62, 63. 


And if we may apply this principle even to the capital articles of the 
faith as embodied in formulae, much less need we fear it in regard to 
such a doctrine as that of justification by faith, which, important though 
it be in its place, (and deeply sensible we are of that importance, ) cannot 
take rank with them. Its very designation marks its externality, and 
therefore its subordination, to the Creed to which it points. To believe 
in Christ rightly is of more moment than to believe rightly in the justi- 
fying power of such faith. And while we may meet the imputation of 
novelty in this matter by boldly appealing to the pages of St. Paul; 
we may frankly admit that the formal statement to which we now adhere 
was not frequently made, till a prevalent error on the opposite side 
rendered it necessary. 

The considerations on which we have been dwelling have a further 
value, as tending to rescue the Fathers from aspersions which we believe 
have sometimes been cast upon them on the score of what is called the 
confusion of their statements in this matter. The answer is, that they 
were not, like us, obliged, by a prevalent error, to adhere to formal ac- 
curacy ; and though they do not present us with a precise doctrine of 
justification, we may boldly say that they implicitly held our own, that 
they acted on the principle of it, and approached God only through the 
one Mediator. 

The fourth Sermon, on the “ Power of Faith in Man’s Natural Life,” 
is, to our minds, the most valuable of the series. Its commencement, 
perhaps, hardly affords the reader an earnest of the good things to come; 
its first four or five pages are not, it may be, worthy first-fruits of so 
goodly and abundant a harvest. But we will not stop to carp and 
criticise, it being much more to the purpose that we should earnestly 
recommend to our readers a discourse, the very merits of which hinder 
our making extracts from it. For though it is any thing but barren in 
striking and eloquent passages, we remember none that will endure 
transplanting—none to which gross injustice is not done by severing it 


* Is this a case in point? Surely their admission must be regarded as resulting 
from additional revelation? while Archdeacon Hare is justifying an increase of 
explicit statements in post-apostolic times, withcut an increase of revelation in the 
peculiar sense of the term. 
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from its place and context. The author’s aim is to show that the pro- 
vince and power of faith in the spiritual world are in strict analogy with 
its province and power in the natural; that if it be true that the just 
man lives unto life eternal only by faith, it is no less true that the natu- 
ral man lives unto life intelligent, social, and civilized, only by faith. 
Our whole education is, or ought to be, an appeal to, and an exercise of, 
the principle of faith within us. ‘ A child’s soul,” Archdeacon Hare 


beautifully observes, ‘‘ lies in faith, as in a nest ;” and to cultivate this 


habit of faith, so mighty in us during infancy, he conceives may be the 
reason why that period occupies so large, and, to the natural eye, so dis- 
proportionate a share of our earthly course. Inattention to this great 
aim of education he views as the root of divers prevalent fallacies rela- 
ting thereto, on which he makes many most weighty remarks, well 
worthy the perusal and attentive consideration of all who are engaged in 
any way in that most solemn and difficult work. 

Sermon V., on the ‘‘ Power of Faith among the Heathens and the 
Jews,” contains a passage affording so marked a specimen of our author’s 
best manner, that we must needs extract a part of it. Alluding to his 
former position, that a man’s whole intelligent and active life, even in 
earthly things, is one of faith, he proceeds to show that this is quite 
compatible with an inability to create spiritual faith within ourselves, 
and was proved to be so in the case of the heathen; for, in those earthly 
matters, so far from being alone and unaided, faith has a large propor- 
tion of our nature, and of the world around us, to back its decisions, 
and to urge obedience to its behests. 


But when it (faith) set itself to control and quell man’s evil appetites and 
passions, by enforcing the laws of reason and conscience, the whole might of 
the visible world fought against it. The senses confederated to deny its autho- 
rity; the web, which, from our earliest infancy, they are daily spinning around 
our heart and mind, and which we find so soft and easy, so congenial to our 
spiritual sloth, held it down. Then it became plain that, though men have 
eyes, yet they cannot see; that though they have ears, yet they cannot hear 
any thing beyond the roar of the wheel of Time, and the spray that flashes off 
from it. Then was it seen how the light of earthly day sweeps all the stars 
out of heaven. In vain did Faith cry to the Will to arouse itself, and shake off 
the bondage of the senses. The Will would not shake it off; nay, was their 
voluntary servant; nay, by its own act and deed, pulled down their yoke upon 
its neck, and rivetted their chains still faster. In vain did Faith preach to the 
Will that it ought to shake off its bondage. The Will said, Aye, and fell back 
into its lethargy again. Faith looked round for something to support it; but 
there was nothing,—no creature would uphold it. The visible things, instead 
of being regarded as the signs and witnesses of the invisible, became their 
masks, and hid them from the view.—P. 138. 


The whole sermon is a valuable one, especially the part which treats 
of the spiritual state of the Jews. 

Sermon VI. is, we need hardly say, a good one; though scarcely 
worthy, we think—seeing that, as treating of christian faith, it is the 
main work—of so ample and interesting an exordium as is constituted 
by the first five. It contains one passage, which we do beg and entreat 
may be cut out from a second edition. Most readers, we can assure 
Archdeacon Hare, will recoil from ‘“‘ a cloud of witnesses,” in imitation 
of the apostle’s, in Heb. xi. ; and we fear, that, should many chance to 
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open the book for the first time at this most unfortunate passage, its 
stores of wisdom and eloquence will exist for them in vain. 

We have not left ourselves space enough to bestow on the remaining 
sermons the notice they deserve. In regard to that entitled ‘“ The 
Children of Light,” such notice is not very necessary, inasmuch as it 
has, for many years, been in print in a separate form, and is, probably, 
well known to many of our readers. To those to whom it may not be 
so, we earnestly recommend it. It is full of deep and noble wisdom, of 
high and generous thought, and is exactly in the spirit wherein their 
seniors should address the more intellectual and romantic of the young. 
As a work of art, it is, in parts, clumsy and undigested ; yet its beauties 
so greatly preponderate, that its faults are little worth mentioning. The 
fancy of the author, which, as we have already said, is one of his leading 
powers, appears to great advantage here, leading him in the spirit of 
the wise men of old to see more than chance coincidence between God’s 
ways in the world of nature, and his ways in the world of grace. Our 
readers must peruse the following enforcement of this principle. 


You have often been advised to study the Mosaic law for the types of 
Christ contained in it. You have often been recommended to examine the 
history of the Jews for the matters typical of Christ contained in it. Let me 
exhort you to search also for like types in another book—a book framed by 
the same hand which guided the inspired penman of the Bible,—the book of 
God’s creation. So will you learn to look at nature as you ought to look,— 
to discern something more than the ever-changing colours and ever-waving 
folds of her garments,—to catch sight of those capital features in which her 
spirit is most vividly expressed,—nay, to pierce through her body to her soul, 
or rather to behold the workings of her soul in all the movements of her body. 
So will you learn to discover something more than the mere properties of 
space and time, lines, and numbers, in her laws. So will you learn to breathe 
life into the dry bones of your natural philosophy. To the godly, holding con- 
verse with nature is holding converse with God. It is to them as another and 
a prior Bible, which, when man’s secondary writing has been rubbed off, and 
when the original characters are brought out and deciphered and rightly inter- 
preted, as, with the help of the other they may be, unites from all its regions 
and spheres in declaring the glory of God and showing his handiwork. By 
such a course of study alone shall we be enabled to dive, at least some way, 
into the meaning of that mysterious declaration, when, on the eve of the 
heavenly Sabbath, God saw every thing that he had made, and behold it was 
very good; or to apprehend how all this too has fallen away from original 
goodness, how the earth was involved in the original curse, and how the whole 
creation is groaning and travailing in i ps together, waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God. To what end indeed have we been endowed with the 
creative faculty of the imagination, which, glancing from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven, vivifies what to the eye seems lifeless, animates what to the 
eye seems torpid, combines and harmonizes what to the eye seems broken and 
disjointed, and infuses a soul with thought and feeling, with determinate pur- 
pose, and submissive beneficence, into the multitudinous fleeting fantasmagoria 
of the senses? To what end, I ask, have we been so richly endowed, unless, 
as the prime object and appointed task of the reason is, to detect and appre- 
hend the laws by which the Almighty Lawgiver upholds and rules the world 
he has created, it be, in like manner, the province and duty of the imagina- 
tion to be diligent in reading and studying the symbolical characters wherewith 
God has engraven the revelations of his goodness on the interminable scroll of 
the visible universe.—Pp, 222, 223. 
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Take the following exemplifications of the qualities we have men- 
tioned. Comparing the force of the text, ‘‘ Ye were sometimes darkness, 
but now are ye light in the Lord,” at the commencement of the Gospel, 
with that which they possess applied to us, our author says :— 


The transition in our days cannot be so manifest, or so broadly marked. 
We are too well off for it to be so. Yet it may be, that this our vantage ground 
may, in many cases, turn out to be a dangerous precipice. It may be, that the 
twilight around us, whereby the gloom of our condition is less palpable and 
oppressive, may often rather check than animate our desire for something 
brighter and better: so that, being born in a state of comparative light, we 
may be the more readily contented to abide in a state of comparative darkness : 
ps then, as twilight is never stationary, but ever either waxing into day, or 
waning into night, our inward light from our want of diligence in tending it, 
will become fainter and fainter, till at length it goes out unperceived.— 
Pp. 218, 219. 


The sermon ends with a practical enforcement of the deportment 
suitable to the children of light, of which the last and chief feature is 
** Love,” with which the eloquent preacher concludes in a strain so 
solemn, so elevating, so serenely great, that we must needs extract it. 


No part of your duty is more godlike. They who attempted to become 
like God in knowledge, fell in the garden of Eden. They who strove to become 
like God in power, were confounded on the plain of Shinar. They who en- 
deavour to become like God in love, will feel his approving smile, and his 
helping arm. Every effort they make will bring them nearer to his presence; 
and they will find his renewed image grow more and more vivid within them, 
until the time comes when they too shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of 


their Father.—P. 240. 


The next is on ‘ The Law of Self-sacrifice,” and was preached more 
than ten years ago, at the annual commemoration of benefactors, in the 
Chapel of Trinity College. It is an admirable refutation of the earthly 
and degrading creed of the Utilitarian—a creed against which, as is 
most powerfully shown by our author, the whole universe protests. We 
have only room for one passage, not more beautifully written, than justly 
thought. It is on the necessity of self-sacrifice to produce any thing 
truly great in literature. 


Look, for example, at Poetry. The might of the imagination is mani- 
fested by its launching forth from the petty creek, where the accidents of birth 
moored it, into the wide ocean of Being, by its going abroad into the world 
around, passing into whatever it meets with, animating it, and becoming one 
with it. This complete union and identification of the poet with his poem; 
this suppression of his own individual insulated consciousness, with its narrow- 
nesses of thought and prettinesses of feeling; is what we admire in the great 
masters of that which for this reason we justly call classical poetry, as repre- 
senting that which is symbolical and universal, not that which is merely occa- 
sional and peculiar. This gives them that majestic calmness, which still breathes 
upon us from the statues of their gods; this invests their works with that lucid 
transparent atmosphere wherein every form stands out in perfect definiteness 
and distinctness, only beautified by the distance which ideas it. This has 
delivered those eothe from the casualties of time and space, and has lifted 
them up like stars into the pure firmament of thought, so that they do not 
shine on one spot alone, or fade like earthly flowers, but journey on from clime 
to clime, shedding the light of beauty on generation after generation. The 
same quality, amounting to a total extinction of his own selfish being, so that 
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his spirit became a mighty organ through which Nature gave utterance to the 
full diapason of her notes, is what we wonder at in our own great dramatist, 
and is the groundwork of all his other powers; for it is only when purged of 
selfishness that the intellect becomes fitted for receiving the inspirations of 
genius.” —Pp. 277, 278. 


The remaining sermons might supply us with extracts equal to those 
we have already made, but we think we have done enough to show our 
readers what manner of man our author is. He advances now and then 
opinions which strike us as questionable, and pronounces one or two, we 
think, very hasty judgments ; but, on the whole, we welcome his volume 
as anew instrument in the cause of truth—we heartily thank him for it, 
and take leave of him for the present, with expressing our hopes that 
life and strength may be granted him, so as to enable him to furnish us 
with more in a similar strain, and in furtherance of those great and im- 
mortal ends to which he consecrates his powers. 


—— 


Art. IV.—A Practical Exposition of the General Epistles of James, 
Peter, John, and Jude, in the form of Lectures, intended to assist the 
Practice of Domestic Instruction and Devotion. By Joun Birp 
Sumner, D.D. Lord Bishop of Chester, London: Hatchard and Son, 
Pp. xi. 501. 8vo. 1840. 


TueEre is one feature which pervades the character of the Bishop of 
Chester, and gives to his writings as well as to his doings, to his 
labours as an author as well as to those labours which belong to his 
official situation, a particular tone; and that is, practical usefulness. 
There are qualities in his mind, moral and intellectual tendencies, 
which might have been thought incompatible with this, or at least not 
conducive to it. Mild in manners, and retiring in behaviour, to all 
appearance physically unfitted for the rough and stormy scenes of life, 
he seems more peculiarly adapted for the contemplative and abstracted 
course; naturally formed to be the guide and the companion and the 
comforter of those gentler spirits which shrink from the world, and 
delight to live that life which is hid with Christ in God. Among such 
as these we might have supposed that the Bishop would have found the 
circle most congenial to his own taste, and most resembling his own 
character, and would have been contented to have them alone as his 
readers and admirers. It is well for the world that his literary career 
has been directed and regulated by other principles; and that, instead 
of addressing himself to those to whom it might have been most agree- 
able to speak, he has addressed himself to those to whom it was most 
necessary to speak ; that he has exercised control over his own inclina- 
tions, and has discarded every other object in writing, except that of 
doing good. The extent of the sacrifice that has thus been made, the 
daily and hourly self-denial that may have been required and exerted in 
the adaptation of his tastes to his duties, can only be appreciated by those 
who consider the character of his writings in this respect. The Bishop is an 
excellent and refined scholar, but the world has never seen him wander- 
ing among the bowers of literature, or yielding to the curiosity which 
gives an interest to the difficulties of study. He is gifted with a mind 
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of singular acuteness ; but the world has seen him lay aside discussions, 
where he appeared to have the felicity of discerning that truth which 
common philosophers overlooked, and apply all the energies of his mind 
to the simple explanation of the Scripture. 

He is one of the most accomplished masters of his own language ; 
but the shrewdest eye cannot trace a superfluous ornament—an un- 
necessary illustration—in his writings. Flowers grow up along his 
path, which most writers would think it wise to stop and gather, and 
weave into embellishments: but which he, with a very surprising in- 
difference, allows to remain where they are, because they are not con- 
ducive to his object; and refuses to employ, because they are irrelevant. 
A style so studiously bereft of that ornament which the common practice 
of the world has rendered familiar and almost essential to success, might 
have been in danger of seeming flat, if it had not been rescued from this 
charge by its singular purity ; and if the reader, while he was surprised 
at the simplicity of the language, had not been compelled to feel that it 
arose from contempt of ornament, rather than from the want of power 
to produce it. 

The present work is a remarkable illustration of the peculiarity we 
are considering. It is a commentary on a part of the New Testament, 
the work of a bishop, and of a man of great learning and varied attain- 
ments. We might have supposed that such a work, proceeding from 
such a source, would have carried with it traces of its original. We 
might have expected that the learned would have been benefited by his 
Lordship’s criticisms on the text; that the difficulties of Scripture 
would have been examined, and the decisions of preceding commen- 
tators would have been analyzed, compared, and judged. We might 
have thought, that the Bishop of Chester would have aimed at doing 
what Lowth has done for Isaiah, or Horne for the Book of Psalms; 
and have left a work which should combine the profound knowledge of 
the scholar with the warmth and the feelings of the Christian. We do 
not say that the scholar will be disappointed in the work of which this 
volume forms a part. We do not deny that the critic will find, from 
time to time, remarks where the sense of many folio pages is concen- 
trated in a single paragraph ; but we must also feel that the reader who 
should take up this book as a depository of literary research, or of pro- 
found inquiry, will be disappointed; and that some may be disposed 
to wonder that an author of such extensive powers should condescend 
to write in such a manner. 

The cause of this surprise consists in that, which we named as the 
distinguishing feature in the Bishop’s character, its practical usefulness ; 
and we cannot but think that it is this steady deliberate application of 
his mind to things practically useful, and his habitual withdrawment of 
mind from all those things which are not so ; his general preference of that 
which is practical to that which is speculative, questionable, or imagina- 
tive; the concentration of thought on things which tend to edify, and 
the consequent neglect of those which minister materials for dispute ; we 
believe that it is this steady persevering purpose which has made the 
Bishop what he is, and given him that place in the confidence and 
affections of mankind which is possessed by others in their admiration. 
He has been ambitious of doing good; and estimating that which was 
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really good for man by rules somewhat different from those which 
guided his predecessors; he has left the honours due to literary inves- 
tigation and profound discussion to the possession of their old masters ; 
and has adopted the plan which seemed likely to be most beneficial to 
his own generation. We would not diminish the debt of gratitude 
which we owe to those champions in literature who have preceded us, 
and by whose prowess the way into the promised land has been won ; 
and of all men the Bishop would be least disposed to disparage their 
exertions; but amidst all the veneration which we feel for the scholars 
of former times, we cannot but think that they only opened the mine 
from which the gold is drawn; and that the precious materials which 
they brought to light would have been but of little worth, if sueceeding 
labourers had not worked tliem up into articles of general usefulness. 
Amidst these secondary labourers the Bishop has been content to class 
himself; and, instead of endeavouring to establish a claim on the grati- 
tude of posterity by achieving a work which few would have attempted, 
he has been content to do good in his generation, by undertaking a 
work which almost all men think themselves capable of performing. 

In pursuance of this design, we have now had the historical books of 
the New Testament presented to us in the form which the Bishop con- 
siders most likely to be useful. The text divided into such portions as 
may seem suited to the purposes of reading in a family, and accom- 
panied with a commentary, or rather an exposition of the whole. The 
avowed object of the work is to meet a demand, which we rejoice to 
think is a prevailing demand, for assistance in domestic devotion. If 
any thing connected with a christian life claims the distinction of being 
sanctified by the word of God and prayer, it surely should be home; 
and home, that word of boundless power and indescribable sweetness, 
—that word round which all the warmest and holiest affections of our 
nature are clustered, like the jessamine and woodbines round a cottage 
porch—home never can be what the mercy of God intended it should 
be, unless all that is evil in men be checked, and all the good that may 
be found in him be cherished and strengthened by the stated habitual 
services of prayer, reading of the Scripture, and praise. 

That the habit of domestic religion is increasing in the country, no 
one can deny; or if there be any one who doubts the fact, the large 
and rapid sale of these volumes may be sufficient to satisfy us of its 
truth. They were prepared, as the author expressly stated in the 
preface to the Exposition of the Gospel of St. Matthew, ‘ to increase 
the usefulness of family devotion, by facilitating the practice of family 
instruction ;” the author being conscious that this part of devotion was 
often neglected from diffidence, or other motives, in the head of the 
family, and being desirous to withdraw the occasion for this neglect, by 
offering a series of remarks on the successive portions read, such as 
might be suited to the character of the supposed reader, and such as 
also might be adapted to the great mass of hearers. The first volume, 
containing the Exposition of the Gospels according to St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, has now reached its sixth edition; and the following volumes 
are sharing in the same success, and running on to the same amount of 
circulation. 

Where the public has thus pronounced its opinion, the work of the 
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critic may seem superfluous, if he does not feel it necessary to raise a 
warning voice against some spreading and pernicious error; and it is 
well where he can look, as on this occasion, with undivided complacency 
on the scene before him, and rejoice unreservedly in a success which it 
is hardly in his power to increase. 

If we say, that the present volume amply sustains the character of 
the preceding, we should only say the truth. If we were to say that 
the Bishop seems to gain facility by practice, and improves in his 
expositorial office as he goes on, we should say no more than is his 
due; and if we now proceed to give some specimens of the manner in 
which the work is done, it is not so much for the purpose of repeating 
a judgment which has probably been already formed by our hearers, as 
of giving to those who may not have seen the book a notion of the style 
and spirit of the author. We would take first for this purpose a passage 
of a practical nature, and simply ask our readers to observe how the 
exposition combines doctrine with practice, showing the inseparableness 
that exists between the Christian’s life and the Christian’s faith. 


Tne Quauities expected in A Curist1an.—2 Pet. i. 5—9. To be “ called 
to glory and virtue;” to be “ made partakers of the Divine nature ;” to be 
“delivered from the corruption that is in the world :”—these are the privileges 
of Christians, as St. Peter had just before declared. He now speaks more 
particularly: and describes the features of the character which is produced 
when the human nature is renewed by the divine. 

The foundation of the whole is rairu. The qualities of which he speaks are 
to be added to faith. He concludes that those whom he addresses are “ in the 
faith :” have received Jesus Christ as the author and giver of salvation, and of 
all things that accompany salvation. That faith is as it were the stem, on 
which the qualifications are engrafted which he proceeds to mention. As the 
Lord had said, “ If ye abide in me, ye shall bring forth much fruit.” First, be 
sure that faith is sound and flourishing, and then use all diligence to furnish 
and adorn it with the fruit of righteousness. 

This, then, is the fruit which the branches are to bear. First, add to your 


faith virtue; virtue in general: “ whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 


things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” 

And to virtue, add knowledge. Be not satisfied with the “ first principles of 
the doctrine of Christ; but pray “ that God may give unto you the Spirit of 
wisdom and understanding in the knowledge of him, the eyes of your under- 
standing being enlightened.” Search the Scriptures, and meditate on them; 
“that your profiting may appear to all.” “ That the soul be without know- 
ledge, is not good.” 

And to knowledge, add temperance ; that self-command which keeps the 
thoughts, desires, and actions in captivity to the obedience of Christ: which 
does not indulge, but restrains appetite; which ‘*knows how to abound, or 
suffer need :” to be satisfied in the one case, and to be moderate in the other. 
“Take heed,” said the Lord, “lest at any time your hearts be overcharged 
with surfeiting and drunkenness, and cares of this life; and so that day come 
upon you unawares.” 

And to temperance, add patience ; a resolute endurance of those difficulties 
which beset the christian life, and of the sorrows and trials with which God 
often sees fit to prove his children. Be always ready to say, “ Not my will, 
but thine be done.” “Stablish your hearts,” and “ possess your souls in 
patience ;” for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh. 

And to temperance add godliness ; a reverential fear, a holy love of God, and 
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an habitual reference to his will. This will be manifested, and, in retutn, this 
state of mind will be maintained, by the study of his word: by public worship ; 
by private and family devotion; by an intimate concern in whatever promotes 
his glory. 

Add to godliness, brotherly kindness. Christians should consider themseives 
as all belonging to one family: children of the same God: heirs of a common 
inheritance: reconciled to God by the same Redeemer, and engaged in the 
same journey through this present world. Therefore they should act as 
brethren: be ready to relieve one another of the burthens which may fall on 
some more heavily than on others: to take an interest in a neighbour, not as 
idle spectators, but as those who look on to see what assistance they can afford. 
This is the very test of discipleship, nay, of spiritual hope: ‘‘ By this we know 
that we have passed from death to life, because we love the brethren.” 

And to brotherly kindness, charity; or, love. Brotherly kindness is rather 
shown towards those who live with us, who think with us, who act with us. 
Love extends to all. Brotherly kindness, for instance, assists those who are 
of the household of faith. Love exerts itself beyond: would strive to bring 
all within that household. Brotherly kindness may be felt towards those who 
are of our own party, and yet there may be a very bitter spirit towards those 
who differ from us. Love resists prejudices; finds excuses : “* beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 

Such is christian conduct: such is the Christian’s temper; such are the lead- 
ing features of his character, as regards God, as regards himself, as regards his 
neighbour. Such is the standard which he should set up, however differing 
from ordinary practice or general opinion. Common life is like a stream, 
always tending downward. The Christian must strive against it. And the 
representation of St. Peter here is as it were a point, an object up the stream, 
which he must keep in view, and be always endeavouring to attain. 

How he is to endeavour, we are also taught. Giving all diligence. A state 
of heart, a course of life so contrary to natural disposition, can only be acquired 
by bringing on our part to the work all diligence ; not by waiting till such dis- 
position is wrought in us, but by taking as much pains to produce it, as if all 
depended on ourselves. We know well that it does not depend on ourselves : 
that God must “work in us both to will and to do.” But it is equally sure 
that no man yet ever endeavoured, using the means provided for him in the 
Gospel, to bring his heart to a conformity with the will of God, who was not in 
the end enabled to succeed: his success being in proportion to the earnestness 
of his desire. And surely such an object deserves diligence. If a single 
individual be thus gifted, how useful is he! If a greater number had these 
dispositions, how would they embellish their neighbourhood; adorn the world 
in which they live; transform a barren wilderness into a fruitful plain! 

These qualities, however, are not only to be cultivated, because they are 

useful to others, but because they are needful for ourselves. The very purpose 
for which Christ came, was to introduce such plants into the world; so that 
having grown up and flourished for a while, and brought forth fruit, they may 
be removed in his good time to the more suitable climate of heaven.—Pp. 233 
—237. 
Let us take as another sample a passage of a very different kind, one 
of those passages which seem left to defy the skill of commentators, 
and of which no one ventures to speak with confidence; and observe 
the manner in which the barren difficulty is avoided, and the honey of 
the rock is gathered. 


1 Pet. iv. 4—6. Many think it strange ; wonder to see the Christian walk 
so strictly, so circumspectly, and deny himself the carnal and worldly pleasures 
which others follow—tollow so eagerly as if it was impossible to live without them. 
This was what the Gentiles and the unconverted Jews thought of those among 
their brethren who had been brought over to the faith by the apostles’ preach- 
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ing. These became a subject of astonishment to them. They saw them 
leading new lives; becoming new creatures; giving up the practices in which 
they had before indulged, but which they now knew to be sinful practices: and 
whilst they renounced such habits, pursuing instead the ways of holiness and 
piety, walking soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world, for the 
sake of a reward in heaven. And this appeared to them strange and unintel- 
ligible. So the ways of those who live for one world, will always seem to those 
who are living for another. That life cannot be right in the sight of God, 
which is not too precise and solemn in the eyes of the careless multitude. 
This, we perce've, was the case eighteen hundred years ago; and this is the 
case still. The courses being different, those who take them are opposite to 
one another. But whereas the worldly and ungodly man looks upon the 
sincere Christian with dislike, speaking evil of him; finding cause of accusation 
and ridicule against him ;—the Christian looks on him with pity. No scoffs or 
taunts can ruffle his mind, much less divert him from his course. For many 
reasons, and for this among others, which the apostle mentions: he knows that 
they who utter such reproaches shall give an account to him that is ready to 
judge the quick and the dead. He knows that such has been the case from the 
first: that they who have gone before, and are now fallen asleep in the hope of 
the gospel, have been judged according to man’s judgment, and suffered in the 
flesh whilst living to God in the spirit. Men have condemned them; but they 
live unto God; and “ their hope is full of immortality. 

It is this which the Christian often calls to mind. It is this which makes 
him consent to suffer in the flesh, by mortifying its irregular desires; it is this 
which makes him fly from all unrighteousness, all excess of riot into which others 
run :—he remembers the end: he remembers him that is ready to judge the 
quick and the dead: and therefore he often asks himself, What account shall 
I be able to render, if I use the talent entrusted to me as an unfaithful steward : 
if I waste my talent of fortune, in banquetings and reveilings: my talent of 
time, in the idle and profane company which attends them; my talent of 
understanding, in things which only pertain to this present world? He knows 
that the day is at hand, when sensuality and excess will seem far more hateful 
to those who have indulged them, than holiness and temperance seem now: 
and that the profane and worldly will most sincerely wish that they had 
followed that righteous and godly life, which they now wonder at and speak 
evil of in others. 

The time, whether for suffering in the flesh, or for indulgence, is not long: 
and the only spirit which befits the Christian during the short interval allotted 
to him here, is a spirit of sobriety, watchfulness, and prayer. For this spirit 
alone will enable him to “ deny ungodliness and worldly lusts,” and to live his 
time in the flesh to the will of God, answering the purpose for which he was 
redeemed.—Pp. 200—203. 


We think we may calculate the judgment of our readers, and we can 
only add our hope, that the wish to which they will come may be 
realised ; that the same guidance which is offered them in the narrative 
parts of the New Testament, and the General Epistles, may soon be 
extended to the remaining portions of the volume. 

We have but one remark to make of an opposite nature, and that is 
limited to the form in which the expositions are printed. The portions 
strike us as being rather too long for daily reading in a family, if that 
family is considered as including all the domestics; and as being on 
that account better suited to the leisure of the drawing-room circle, 
the Sunday evening. The head of a household can certainly adapt 
the length of the portion to the circumstances of his hearers; but 
laymen are often embarrassed by the necessity of such a charge, and 
would be glad to have it done for them by authority. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 

The Siege of Lichfield ; a Tale illustrative of the Great Rebellion. By the Rev. 
W. Grestey, M.A. London: Burns. 1840. 12mo. Pp. 412. 
Tuts book is, perhaps, one of the symptoms of a change which has taken place 
in aye opinion. The friends of truth and order are making reprisals on the 
zealots of infidelity and anarchy, and this, too, in great things as well as in 
small. Among the minor modes of spreading the democratical and sceptical 
virus in the revolutionary era, the several species of lighter literature, poems, 
dramas, tales, and essays, even lives and detached sketches of history, were used 
as vehicles of mischief. The poison was instilled through them, more or less 
covertly, as the stomach of the thoughtless public would bear it, though some- 
times the very gorge revolted at the strength of the dose. Of late years, indeed, 
the loyal, the orderly, and the sound in faith have bestirred themselves, and 
have found that better things, if offered, would be weleome. Works, therefore, 
declaredly constructed for the inculcation of sound principles, have received their 
due meed of encouragement. 

In the present elegant volume, Mr. Gresley has taken as his theme some real 
circumstances in English history, for which numerous published sources were 
open to him, and for which, moreover, he possessed many private documents of 
a curious and valuable kind. Raising on this authentic basis, a fictitious but 
highly probable tale of private life, he has thereby produced an agreeable addi- 
tion to that hybrid class, denominated historical novels. With more, however, 
of the strict truth than writers in this department generally infuse, and with a 
decided and fearless tone of positive, and far from needless, instruction on points 
of importance, wherever the events of former days run parallel with those which 
influence the — and opinions of the present times, his handywork takes a 
higher place than mere romance ; but in the same degree, we fear, it abates its 
likelihood of holding out a bait for the reader who would receive most profit 
from it. On the whole, considering how curious and ample were his private 
materials, of which he has so deftly worked up bits here and there, we think 
that if he had confined himself to fact, and excluded all that is fiction, the nar- 
rative would have been not only more valuable, but even more agreeable in our 
eyes,—but then we allow these are eyes no longer young. How far the interest 
of the book, in the estimation of the more juvenile part of the community, may 
be heightened by the gallantry of Henry Archbold, and the meek sorrows of 
Catharine Morley, we have not so well the means of testing. The real portion 
of the tale is so good, that to us reverend seniors, the merely imaginary is “ the 
fly in the pot of ointment.” That which is veracious is so truly what the author 
says he aimed at, “a just and faithful picture of an important part of English 
history,” that we can the less admire that which is only fictitious, for of its kind 
it certainly is not so good as the other. Werequire more intimate acquaintance 
with creatures of the fancy than this writer feels justified in indulging us with ;— 
stern necessity may make real personages “ come like shadows, so depart,” for 
the annalist may have little authentic to tell about them, but readers know that 
an author’s command over his imaginary beings is unlimited, and he must make 
them play out their parts so as to give full satisfaction to the spectators. We 
cannot think that the present writer has quite effected this; he has been too 
conscientious, too desirous of being instructive ; he has sacrificed the novelist to 
the historian, the rhetorician to the moralist, and in the latter characters we 
think him superior,—no great dispraise, whatever the circulating libraries and 
book societies may think about it. 

That our readers may judge of his lively powers of description we subjoin the 
opening of the chapter headed “ Civil Strife :” 


Great as was the joy at the reunion of the friends after the various perils to which 
they had been subjected, yet, when the first burst of satisfaction was over, very 
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serious drawbacks were found to exist to the re-establishment of their domestic com- 
fort. In the first place, the houses of both families had been dilapidated and plun- 
dered. Mr. Archbold’s being in the Close, was pierced through and through with 
shots, the roof much injured, and scarcely a room left fit for use. Moreover, it had 
been pillaged from top to bottom; the furniture broken or carried off ; the registers, 
records, parchments, papers, either burnt or strewn about the ground in sad confusion. 
The once pleasant parsonage at St. Chad’s was in no better condition. Every room 
was injured or defiled by the coarse soldiers, who had made it their abode. Mr. 
Morley’s choice library of divinity was carried away or torn into pieces. His papers, 
containing the valuable labours of many years, scattered about, defaced, and destroyed. 
All poor Catharine’s little bijoux, and works, and paintings, and the numerous little 
articles in which fair ladies take delight, together with the valued memorials of her 
mother and other dear friends, were tossed about or carried away. Her beautiful 
fower-garden, on which she used to bestow so much pains, and which, in the pleasant 
month of April, should have been putting forth its buds and flowers, was trampled 
down by the horse-hoofs, the fence demolished, and the shrubs rooted up and used 
as firewood. Nor was their condition worse than that of their neighbours. The fair 
town of Lichfield, which six weeks before had been peaceful and flourishing, now pre- 
sented very much the appearance of a nest of ants which by some accident had been 
disturbed, and were busily employed in restoring their injured dwellings. —P. 191-3. 


It would be scarcely fair to omit proofs of his higher powers of mind. The 
opening of his ninth chapter will exhibit how sensible is his tone of reflection, 
not, indeed, without a spice of satire, and how naturally he can lead us to use old 
occurrences as beacons in the perils of our own times. 


It has often been boasted that the English character is less cruel and ferocious 
than that of other nations, and that in the great rebellion the contest was carried on 
between the King and Parliament with less of sanguinary violence and dishonourable 
perfidy than might have been expected from the length of the civil war, and the gene- 
ral equality of the contending parties. The civil war, it is imagined, was a good 
stand-up fight between the two parties; and those who were not actually engaged in 
it suffered comparatively little disturbance. 

There may be some show of truth in these assertions. The English, at the time 
of the breaking out of the rebellion, had long enjoyed the blessings of peace. Never, 
perhaps, was a country on the whole more happy and prosperous than England under 
the gentle sway of James the First, and the earlier years of the reign of Charles. 
The policy of James discouraged the resort of the nobles and gentry to the metropolis ; 
who being thus saved from the temptation to squander their wealth in the vices and 
idle ostentation of a town life, employed their means, and exerted their taste in build- 
ing mansions on their paternal lands, improving their estates and neighbourhood, and 
exercising a princely hospitality ; and so they acquired that taste for a country life, 
with its accompaniments of manly sports and local duties and attachments, which 
distinguishes the English aristocracy from that of most other nations. Meanwhile, 
the arts of peace and civilization were making rapid progress, and the English cha- 
racter was marked by that civility and humanity which long prosperity is wont to 
engender. Hence when civil war broke out, though parties were much exasperated 
against each other, yet, there was little of that bloodthirsty ferocity which too gene- 
rally marks the struggles of rival factions. And even the continuance of the war did 
not quite obliterate the natural humanity of the combatants ; though it mast be con- 
fessed it went nigh to do so. We do not often read, however, of the wanton but- 
chery of prisoners, or the application of torture to any great extent. The cruelty of 
the English soldiers did not go in general beyond turning whole families out of doors 
naked in the middle of the night; beating some of them so that they died of it; 
burning their fingers with lighted matches, in order to make them confess where they 
had concealed their property; chaining prisoners two by two, and placing them by 
fifty in small rooms or under the hatches of ships, and keeping them there till many 
died from filth and suffocation. These things were of common occurrence; but in 
general not beyond these. To be sure, when towns or castles were taken by storm, 
it sometimes happened that men, women, and children were put to indiscriminate 
slaughter; but these were occasions of mad excitement, when it could scarcely be ex- 
pected that the officers of either party should be able to exercise any control over 
their troops; and such things as these will always happen in every war. Generally 
speaking, the English did not become by their civil war absolute fiends, but 
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only savages. And the cruelties which they exercised were not beyond what might 
have been expected on the occasion. When poor Roger would not give up his mas- 
ter’s horses, they did not cut his throat, or blow his brains out, or put him to the tor- 
ture, as they might have done in France or Spain, but contented themselves with 
knocking him on the head with the end of their muskets, and leaving him for dead. 
On the whole it must be admitted that in peaceable times the English are a humane 
people, constitutionally averse to the shedding of blood ; and when they were plunged 
into the sin of rebellion, the deeds of violence committed were in some degree modi- 
fied by the national character, though it is to be feared they were not very far less 
atrocious than in other countries. May God preserve this nation from future scenes 
of civil strife, in order that if we have any character for superior humanity we may 
keep it. When evil passions are once roused, it is hard to say to what lengths of 
atrocity the spirit of man may be urged. If tne times of which we are writing were 
indeed marked by somewhat less atrocity than the rebellions of France, or other 
countries, it must be considered that the nation was not in an absolutely demoralized 
state when the civil war began; and we can form no judgment from those times of 
the excesses to which the same nation might be carried if civil strife were to rage 
amongst a dense and irreligious population.—Pp. 131—134. : 

It remains only to add, that the publication is embellished with illustrative 
wood-cuts, all of which are appropriate, and some, very spirited performances, as 
works of art. 


A Clergyman’s Remonstrance with a Dissenting Minister, against dishonest 
Attacks upon the Church Catechism. Three Letters to Mr. Temple, Minister 
of the Independent Congregation, Rochford, with a Statement of the Circum- 
stances under which they were written. By the Rev. Witu1am Harpine, 
M.A. Vicar of Hockley, Essex, and late Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Chelmsford: Guy. London: Wix; Longman andCo. 1840. Pp. iv. 16. 


Tuere is a saying which most proverb-fanciers know,—“ that a wise man makes 
more advantages of his enemies, than a fool of his friends.” Now, without 
calling any body hard names, one may say at least, that the thing intended b 
this proverb was never better illustrated than in the little pamphlet above-named. 
It is worth getting, both on its own account, and in order to see, what it would be 
almost improper to believe without seeing, what some persons will make the ex- 
periment of saying against the Church. 

Here is a Mr. Thorn, of Winchester, publishing a book against the Church 
Catechism, with charges so grossly untrue, and so obviously to himself untrue, 
that he actually alters the words of the Catechism to make them even seem true, 
and to keep a few readers at least from crying down both him and his charges 
at once, with Shame, shame! Well: such abook Mr. Thorn publishes ; and such 
a book Mr. Temple, an independent Minister at Rochford, is unwise enough not 
only to circulate, but tu defend in some of the worst parts of it; and that, after 
it had been made notorious by Mr. Harding, that they had not the slightest 
foundation’ in fact. 

It is difficult to understand how Mr. Harding can go on to call the de- 
fender of such practices “dear Sir,” even while he is persisting in that defence ; 
and it sounds to us bad taste to soften such matters ever so little by talking of 
“ distressing” conduct, when the plain English for it is ‘“ disgraceful.” How- 
ever, in all important respects he has done his work so effectually as well as 
quietly, that wherever the pamphlet is read, it will be yews ees i that he, 
too, is one who has made such advantages of his and the Church’s two ene- 
mies, that it is but a rare thing to get as much from two very good friends. 


An Inquiry respecting the Destiny of the Ten Tribes. By A Layman. London: 
Rivingtons. 1840. Pp. 98, 


Tue object of the author is to show that the barbarous nations who overran the 
Roman Empire, and whose descendants now possess Europe, are the Ten Tribes. 
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A somewhat similar idea was started some years ago in a periodical publication, and 
an argument in favour of it drawn from a comparison of Si. Paul's rAjpe@pa tov 
€@vav with Jacob's words D%27 #9 (Gen. xlviii. 19. where the LX X. have mA Gos 
€@vav), but overlooked by the present writer, whose pamphlet, though very in- 
teresting, abounds in fanciful associations. Thus, on pages 66, 67, from the 
similarity of name, and the “ Lombard extraction” of ‘ the law of the feud” he 
infers or insinuates (it is not easy to say which) that the Danes are the tribe of 
Dan; and, on pp. 68, 69, from the resemblance in sound of Ephraim-cais to 
Frangais, that the French are Ephraimites. It is almost Page to say 
that, in the number “ten,” common to the kingdoms and the tribes, he finds 
another “remarkable coincidence,” though from the lists which he himself fur- 
nishes, it is evident that to make fourteen kingdoms would be just as easy as to 
compress them into ten. 


The Household Priest. By Ont or tuat Bony. London: Parker. 1840. Pp. 20. 


We have been very much pleased with this little Tract, which is evidently the 
work of one who is stating the results of his own experience. Its object is suf- 
ficiently declared in the title; and when our readers are informed that the writer 
is a gentleman more engaged, perhaps, in business than nine-tenths of those 
who plead their own want of time for neglecting the eternal interests of their 
families, we have said enough to claim for his work the most serious and careful 
attention. We sincerely trust that the Household Priest may have spoken 
eifectually to his brethren, and that the Fathers of our Israel may be led to be- 
come “‘ a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation.” 





Memoir of the Rev. Henry Méwes, late Pastor of Altenhausen and Ivenrode, 
Prussia; Author of Der Pfarrer von Andouse. Principally translated from 
the German. With an Introduction, by the Rev. J. Davies, B.D., Rector of 
Gateshead, Durham. London: Hatchard, 1840. Pp. xii. 209. 

Tue subject of this brief Memoir was no ordinary man, whether viewed 

in the slates of a friend, a husband, a father, a Christian, a member of society, 

or a minister of religion. The circumstances of his early life tended to develope 
and to strengthen the powers of his naturally vigorous mind ; which were also 
disciplined by study, sobered by meditation, and sanctified by ardent piety. As 

a christian pastor, he a pears to have been, in the utmost latitude of the 

expression, devoted to RP work. His time, his care, his thoughts, his 

sympathies, were expended upon his flock; with whom he was completely 
identified, and among whom his ministrations would seem to have been 
eminently successful. Habituated to self-examination, and to constant com- 
munion with God, he exhibited, in his daily deportment, a practical comment 
upon his public preaching; so that, to adopt the language of his biographer, 

“his whole life was a continued sermon.” 

It may readily be inferred that the resignation of his benefice, when the loss 
of health compelled him to retire from it, involved an amount of distress, pro- 
— to the interest he had taken in his spiritual charge. His acquiescence, 
1owever, in the will of God, enabled him not only to rise superior to this trial, 
but also to endure, with most exemplary patience, resignation, and even cheer- 
fulness, a series of bitter personal sufferings, of nearly six years’ duration, which 
were only terminated by his death, in 1834. 

In the introduction, prefixed to the Memoir, Mr. Davies speaks of Méwes as 
“one of the morning stars of that second reformation, which has recent] 
dawned on the Continent of Europe,” and which, it is to be hoped, will 
ultimately prevail, in dispelling the clouds of error and infidelity, that have ob- 
scured the lustre, or impeded the progress of unsophisticated christian truth. 


This little volume may be profitably read by all, whose minds are capable of 
appreciating such a character as that which it delineates. But there are two 
classes to hin its perusal may afford peculiar interest and edification. Those 
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who are occupied with the duties of the pastoral office, may witness, in the 
conduct of Méwes, a beautiful illustration of the charge of St. Paul to Timothy, 
“ Meditate upon these things; give thyself wholly to them; "—while the 
children of sorrow may behold the same individual, enduring, without a 
murmur, the severest visitations of Providence ; afflicted, yet patient ; chastened, 
yet kissing the rod; sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing ; recognizing the hand, and 
bowing to the will, of his heavenly Father, even in the darkest moments; and 
triumphing over accumulated physical ills, under the pressure of which the 
generality of spirits would have sunk. 


“ The Church of England a Blessing to the Land.” A Sermon, preached in the 
Parish Church of Usk, Monmouthshire, at the Visitation of the Bishop of 
Llandaff. By the Rev. Tuos. Lancrey, B.A., Incumbent of Landogo. 
London: Rivingtons, 1840. 8vo. Vp. 36. 

We fully agree as to the conclusion to the establishment of which this 

sermon is devoted, “That the Church of England is a blessing to England.” 

We are assured, also, that the specific benefits enumerated here, are quite 

sufficient to warrant that conclusion. We cannot, however, in fairness, say that 

the author has added much, by way of proof or illustration, to what most 
members of our Church had p Be possessed. Moreover, we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Langley has taken unnecessary trouble in quoting sv many 
writers to establish the Apostolic institution of episcopacy, or to prove the early 
propagation of our holy faith in this island. This method of citing testimony 
carries no satisfaction with it. Many will be as much inclined to doubt the 
authenticity of Dinoth of Bangor’s answer to the Roman Missionary, as to 
question the fact (we acknowledge it is to us a startling fact) that, “when 

Grymbold and his friends arrived, they found many old scholars in Oxford who 

proved to the satisfaction of ‘the immortal Alfred,’ (not the then remote 

antiquity of Oxford) but that for ages learning and piety had flourished there 
undisturbed by Popish interference!!” Surely the time is come when vague 
tradition, evidence at second, third, a hundredth hand will avail nothing; we 
must support our cause by testimony which will bear to be sifted to the way 
bran. And we should much wish to see the evidence clearly stated, on whic 
these two facts, relating one to Dinoth, and one to Grymbold, are built. We 
confess, moreover, that to be satisfactory, the ancient christian writers must be 
quoted with far more fullness and accuracy than we find in this sermon. For 
example, the quotation from Polycarp, intended to establish his approval of 
the views taken by Irenzus with regard to the Episcopal dignity, seems 
scarcely to answer the call made to it. ‘The Epistles of Ignatius, which he 
wrote to us, with such others of his as have come to our hands, we have sent to 
you, by which you may greatly profit,” &c. Now, this “ &c.” ought not to have 
been substituted for the remainder of the sentence. Polycarp, instead of that 
“ &c.” gave the reason why the readers of the letter of Ignatius would be benefited. 
Because they embrace faith and patience, and all edification reaching to our 
Lord.” Nothing gives an enemy so much advantage as general quotations, 
and evidences inapplicable. The passage is not found in the body of the 
Epistle, as it has come down to us; we are indebted for it to a quotation of 
Eusebius. There is too much vagueness in all these references. We cannot 
but regret that the preacher thought it necessary to quote any “ mere sample 
of the little services of a hundred kinds, which the clergy render to the country 
at large, independently of their ministerial duties.” It degrades the high and 
lofty theme which a presbyter, addressing his Bishop and clerical brethren, 
ought to unfold, to allude to “the signatures” of the clergymen given to 
soldiers, sailors, and members of a club. It is easy to praise Athenians at 
Athens: and such eulogies as we here meet with may not have been distasteful 
to many whom the preacher addressed. But the episcopal charge which 
followed this sermon in Usk church, and on which we have already expressed 
our sentiments, would bid us look to higher and nobler distinctions of our 
parochial clergy than we find in this sermon, and to leave all others unnoticed. 
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Sketches of Country Life and Country Matters. By One or tut Oxv Scnoot. 
London: Rivingtons, 1840. Pp. 127. 


Tuts little work contains many sensible remarks and much good advice, and 
may be read with benefit by country gentlemen, and all who are connected 
with rural affairs. The author draws a pleasing sketch of the advantages and 
enjoyments of country life, and of that very respectable and useful body the 
country gentlemen of England. He gives his opinion freely, and the picture 
he draws of our landed proprietors displays both their merits and defects. 
Among the latter he mentions the growing evil of non-residence. This he 
ascribes to many causes—such as the changes which have taken place within a 
few years past, affecting the interest of country gentlemen ef moderate fortune, 
and the hostility displayed towards the landed interest by the liberal party. He 
ascribes non-residence in some cases to the introduction of railroads. These, 
no doubt, have seriously injured property lying contiguous to roads now 
deserted—have cut up farms, and destroyed the beauty and convenience of 
many of our country mansions. On the other hand, the supposed benefits 
which a property derives from its contiguity to a railway, have induced ape! 

roprietors to encourage them ; so that we should scarcely think railroads will 
hove much effect in increasing the evil of absenteeism. Every one must agree 
in the author’s opinion, that the residence of our gentry on their estates 
is of great importance both to their own interest and that of the country at large. 
A resident gentleman, who is attentive to the duties of his station, may be a 
blessing to the circle in which he lives. And it is only by a strict attention to 
these duties—by rein on their property, and by endeavouring to improve the 
religious and temporal condition of their dependants, that our landed gentlemen 
can maintain their proper influence, and counteract the efforts of the party op- 
posed to them. 

The sketch of our peasantry is evidently drawn by the friendly hand of one 
sincerely interested in their welfare. Our author truly observes that agri- 
cultural labourers are by no means deficient in general useful knowledge, and 
are infinitely superior to the lower class of town mechanics in morals and 
religion. Our experience leads us to think, however, that the account of the 
religious and moral condition of the peasantry is rather overdrawn. The morals 
of this class have been greatly depraved by the beer-shops, and by the political 
agitation of the last few years; and much may be done for their amendment by 
the benevolent exertions of their superiors. Sound religious education, and an 
improvement of their temporal condition, may save this class from the 
demoralization which has spread so fearfully among the town population. The 
author advocates the allotment system, which we should be glad to see adopted 
in every village. We would recommend to the attention of benevolent land- 
owners another subject connected with the comfort and morals of the peasantry 
—the state of their cottages, which too often contain only one comfortless bed- 
room, and are deficient in every convenience. . 





A Series of Documents and Authorities on the Duty, Advantage, and Necessity 
of Public Catechising in the Church. Collected by the Rev. Joun Ley, M.A., 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Curate of St. Aldate’s, Oxford. 
London: James Burns. Oxford: J. H. Parker, 1840. Pp. 43. 

“Tr is, I think, a true observation,” said Archbishop Tillotson, ‘ that catechis- 

ing and the history of the martyrs, have been the two great pillars of the Pro- 

testant religion.” “ When catechising was left off in the Church,” writes Bishop 

Andrews, “it soon became darkened and overspread with ignorance. The 

Papists, therefore, acknowledge that all the advantage which the Protestants have 

otten of them hath come by this exercise.” The reason is obvious: catechising 
ays a good foundation. This is well expressed by Dr. South in his own quaint 
way. “For my own part, I never thought a pulpit, a cushion, and an hour- 
glass, such necessary means of salvation, but that much of the time and labour 
that are spent about them might be much more profitably bestowed in catechis- 
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ing youth from the desk; preaching being a kind of spiritual diet, upon which 
people are always feeding, but never full; and many poor souls, God knows, 
too, too like Pharaoh’s Jean kine, much the leaner for their full feed. And 
how, for God’s sake, should it be otherwise? For, to preach to people without 
principles, is, to build where there is no foundation ; or, rather, where there is 
not so much as ground to build upon. But people are not to be harangued, 
but catechised into principles; and this is not the proper work of the pulpit, 
any more than dendling can pass for sowing. Young minds are to be leisurely 
formed and fashioned with the first plain, simple, and substantial rudiments of 
religion. And to expect that this should be done by preaching or force of 
lungs, is just as if a smith, or artist who works in metal, should think to frame 
or shape out his work only with his bellows.” 

The importance of catechising seems to have become more evident to our 
Reformers as their work proceeded. In the Injunctions of Edward VI. in 1549, 
and in those of Bishop Ridley the following year, the Clergy are enjoined to 
examine in the catechism “ once in six weeks at the least.” Queen Elizabeth's 
Injunctions in 1559 require it to be done “ upon every holiday, and upon every 
second Sunday in the year;” and the Canons of 1603 make it imperative on 
“every Parson, Vicar, or Curate, upon every Sunday and holiday” diligently to 
hear and instruct the youth and ignorant persons of his parish, and teach them 
the catechism set forth in the Book of Common Prayer. And “this kind of 
preaching” was as much esteemed, and, according to Archbishop Abbot, better 
observed by the Reformed Churches on the Continent. Of the opinions and 
practices of our most eminent divines Mr. Ley has given an interesting catena 
in the compilation from which the foregoing extracts are made. 

The question, however, to be considered at the present day, is, how far the 
necessity of public catechising is superseded by the establishment of parochial, 
and especially Sunday schools. Archdeacon Bayley, whose charge in 1826 is 
quoted in p. 41, seems to think the latter anxiliary to the former, that “ the 
children are to profess in the church what they have been taught in the school.” 
And whatever superior convenience there may be in school catechising, it can 
hardly make up for the loss of the greater solemnity of the more rubrical prac- 
tice, where the catechiser is always the clergyman, and the place the church. 
But one of the strongest arguments in favour of a return to the directions of the 
Prayer-book is that thus stated by Bishop Fleetwood. “ That which should 
rather invite you to discharge this part of your duty to your parishioners is 
this—that the elder people, who have either never learnt or quite forgot the 
principles of their religion, will be hereby instructed or reminded of them. I 
never yet heard catechising in the church, where I did not see the oldest and 
gravest — attend as ee as any else; and I dare say they were as 
much edified, and as much pleased to be so as the younger.” It seems to have 
been with this view that the place of this portion of the afternoon service was 
removed from before the evening prayer, where it was originally enjoined to be 
performed, to after the second lesson where it stands in the present rubric. 4 
boy may preach, runs the old saying, but to catechise requires a man; but where 
catechising is performed carefully and simply, we believe it would be quite as 
interesting to most congregations as preaching, and certainly much more in- 
structive. We recommend Mr. Ley’s compilation to all who feel an interest 


on the subject. 


Ecclesiastical Annals, from the Commencement of the Scripture History to the 
Epoch of the Reformation. By Frevericx Sranneim, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Leyden. Towhich is prefixed a Geographical 
Description of Palestine. Translated, compressed, and illustrated with Notes, 
and Chronological Tables, by the Rev. Groncz Wricut, Vicar of Nafferton, 
in the County of York. Second Editien, corrected. London: Rivingtons, 
&c, 1840. Pp. xx. 557. 

Tue first edition of this work appeared in the year 1829, and it was reviewed at 
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some length in our Journal. (Vol. xi. pp. 155, &c.) To the opinion which we 
then offered of the work as a perspicuous and comprehensive survey of the 
general history of the Church in the form of annals, we have nothing to add. 
But we are glad to see the work much improved in its second edition. The 
elements of ‘Technical Chronology, which Mr. W. had translated from Span- 
heim, are now omitted, as not being necessary to a summary of Ecclesiastical 
History. By means of this omission, and by enlarging the pages, the volume 
has been compressed into a smaller size, and is sold at a smaller price. It 
is beautifully printed, and the author has added trom Bishop Beveridge’s inva- 
luable Pandecte Canonum a neatly engraved plan of an ancient church. We 
hope it will have an extensive circulation. 


1. The Mercy of God a Call to Repentance. A Sermon preached in St. John's 
Chapel, Hampstead, on the day appointed for a Thanksgiving to Almighty God 
Sor his late merciful Preservation of the Queen, §c. By the Rev. Joun Ayre, 
M.A., Minister. London: Burns. Pp. 16. 

2. The Affairs of this World all ordered with a reference to the Welfare of the 
Church. A Sermon preached in St. John's, Westminster, on Sunday, June 21, 
§c. By Tuomas Stone, M.A. London: Burns. Pp. 23. 

3. 4 Sermon on the Preservation of our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, 
preached at St. Mary's, Ipswich, by the Rev. J. C. Enpex, M.A. London: 
Longman. Pp. 24. ‘ 

Tuese are Sermons suggested by the occasion of the National Thanksgiving— 

and such we believe it really was—for the Preservation of our Queen. They 

seem to have been preached in the ordinary course of pulpit ministration, and 
afterwards published by request, and are therefore scarcely fit subjects for cri- 
ticism. The first contains a vigorous denunciation of national sins; the false 
liberalism of the day; the profligacy of the press ; the prevailing spirit of in- 
subordination ; infidelity first levelling all religions under a show of liberality, 
and then breaking forth into all the abominations of Socialism ; the neglect of 
establishing places of worship at home and abroad ; and the wide-spread sins 
of Sabbath-breaking, drunkenness, pride, covetousness, and luxury : a picture 
which contrasts strongly with the blessings so bountifully bestowed upon our 
country, and calls at the same time for thanksgiving and repentance. The 
second is an able sketch of the great outlines of the world’s history, showing 
how God has ever made human affairs work to one great purpose, the welfare 
of his Church. The third has certainly the recommendation of variety : for 
it treats of the advantages of hereditary monarchy, enters on a defence of the 

King of Hanover, and discusses the epidemic character of particular crimes, 

such as regicides, the nature of monomania, and the effects of what is specious 

and popular in education, general literature, moral and political philosophy and 
theology: but it says nothing, as the writer himself seems to lament, of “Jesus 

Christ and him crucified.” 





Ancient Models, containing some Remarks on Church Building, addressed to the 
Laity. By Cuantes Anverson, Esq. London: Burns, 1840. Pp. 126. 
Tus book is addressed to our lay brethren; but were the clergy in general 
half as well acquainted with our early ecclesiastical architecture as this Lin- 
colnshire gentleman, we should not see the misdoings in stone and lime, 
which a word of advice from them might often prevent, where authority is out 
of the question. Mr. Anderson has composed an amusing as well as in- 
structive little manual, replete with sense and good feeling ; and his taste is 
generally rightly founded and pure. He writes with spirit; and in giving the 
heads of his sections we let our readers see that his treatise is not a dry article 
on architecture, smacking as if it were got up for one of the Encyclopedias of 
the day,—for the subjects are, “ Duty of Church Building, Church Architec- 
ture, Exterior of Churches, Interior Arrangement, Bells,” and an “ Appendix,” 
comprising the dimensions of sacred edifices, both at home and abroad. Small 
and cheap as the book is, it is copiously illustrated with spirited cuts, and with 
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descriptive references to particular churches, which the author seems to have 
especially inspected. A plurality of his “ancient models” are derived from 
the town and village churches of his native county and its precincts, than which 
no part of the kingdom has more handsome examples. We borrow two spe- 
cimens of the illustrations: the spire of “‘ Louth, Lincolnshire,” is almost too 
lofty to be delineated in so small a volume, but there is enough of it to evince 
the delicacy with which the peculiarities of the pointed style are pourtrayed. 
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Mr. Anderson’s work should be in the hands of all who are about to build a 
church, for it is one of the most accessible store-houses of useful plans that we 
have yet met with. But this is far from its greatest praise. There is a high 
tone of church feeling in every part of it, which is worthy of a layman of the 
days of Isaac Walton. To this feature, which may be more and more traced 
amongst the lay sons of our church, we confess that we look as one of the most 
hopeful tokens in a sky in many parts dark with an almost unrelieved blackness. 
If the deep sores of our social and political system are of God’s mercy to be 
healed, the work of healing must be wrought not by earthly schemes, but by 
that power of His grace which is stored up for a believing people in His church. 

The present book breathes the very spirit which we long to see pervading 
the laity ; and as such good principles are often contagious, we earnestly desire 
to see it widely circulated. 

A Sermon delivered in Trinity Church, Ipswich, on Sunday, the 12th July, 1840. 
By the Rev J. T. Nortivce, M.A., Hector of St. Helen’s and St. Clement's, 
Ipswich. Ipswich: Pawsey. London: Seeleys. Pp. 21. 

Ir appears that this Sermon was delivered on the occasion of opening the 

Organ in Trinity Church, Ipswich. It concludes with the following extremely 

beantiful and felicitous illustration,—derived from the peculiar properties of 

that majestic instrument,—of the harmonious unity which ought ever to be the 
glory of the Church of Christ : 

The Spirit then must be continually sought, to dispose us to do good, and to 
prosper us in doing it. And in this view of the subject, the organ is suited not only 
to help your devotion, but to afford you instruction. There is something peculiar in 
the character of the organ, among the whole range of musical instruments ; and it is 
that peculiarity which makes it so lively an emblem of the church of Christ ; namely, 
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that it is one instrument, and yet a concert. Hence it is not liable to the many oc- 
casions of discord that may arise, where several performers are engaged each in 
playing his own instrument. In the organ, one hand tunes all the pipes and one 
hand makes them vocal ; and these provisions being made, the mind and hand of one 
performer employs them all to one harmonious purpose, and whatever are the 
varieties that combine together or follow each other in the accomplishment of that 
purpose, the harmonious unity is never broken. The notes all swell or whisper 
together, all praise or lament together, all move rapidly or slowly together. Whata 
beautiful and instructive emblem is here, not only of public worship, where “ at once 
they sing, at once they pray,” but of the whole conduct of the Christian and the 
church, the combined and individual proceeding of the community ; the consequence 
of one Spirit animating one body! What a commentary is the organ upon, “be ye 
all of one accord, of one mind.’’ How it illustrates the caution, that “no man think 
more highly of himself than he ought to think.’ Such a man, and they abound in 
the present day of high profession, is like a note in the organ, swelled to a dispro- 
portionate and discordant sound, and drowning the real music of the instrument. 
And it also illustrates, “if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; if one 
member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.” The same result is produced 
in the church as in the instrument, because one Spirit creates, arranges, influences, 
and when requisite re-tunes the whole frame and each part of it. 

And the same comparison teaches us what we should guard against. An indolent 
Christian is a dumb note, no praise to God, no harmony with his fellow- believers. 
Sin, especially enmity and want of christian love, is a discordant note, violating every 
law of harmony. How distressing is it to the ear of the Christian to hear contention, 
and how continually is he compelled to hear it; and if it grates on our ears, 
how offensive must it be to the great Head of the Church. And yet all contention, 
where it exists among Christians, will become worse and worse, more and more dis- 
cordant, until those who are mutually offended, will pray with each other, or for each 
other, and persevere in praying for the return of the Spirit’s power to tune their 
hearts in sweet accord, and excite the disposition of love, and produce an harmonious 
communication and cooperation. If, on the other hand, we consider one another to 
provoke to love and to — works, if we yield to the inspiration of the uniting, har- 
monizing Spirit, our skill in taking our part in the sacred concert will be more and 
more perfect, day by day, and year by year; and we shall continually be more pre- 
pared for the divine songs and heavenly affections of that world, where the harmony 
will be complete and uninterrupted for ever.—Pp. 18—21. 


The Christian planted together with Christ. A Sermon, preached at the 
Parish Church of St. Nicholas, Brighton, on Sunday, July 26th, 1840, being 
the Day after the Funeral of Mary Sikes Wagner, the Wife of the Rev. Henry 
Michell Wagner, M.A., Vicar of Brighton, and the only Child of Joshua 
Watson, Esq., D.C.L. By the Rev. Ropert Anverson, Perpetual Curate of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Brighton: King. London; Hatchard and Son; 
and Burns. 1840. Pp. 35. 

We have here a most touching and affectionate tribute to the memory of one 
whose conversation had been in heaven long before her pure and gentle 
spirit departed from the earth. These pages may, probably, meet the eye of 
some to whom the deceased was intimately known. And, if so, they cannot 
fail to be gratified and consoled by the memorial now before us. We are, 
naturally, slow to break in upon the sacredness of domestic sorrow. We hope, 
however, that we are guilty of no such intrusion, in expressing our confidence 
that the words of the preacher must drop, like balm from Gilead, into the 
wounded hearts of those whom she has left to mourn for her. We, ourselves, 
are able to testify that the following portrait of the deceased is executed by the 
hand of strict fidelity and truth :— 

Were I asked to describe, in few words, the chief outlines of that character, I 
would say of her, in the words of St. Paul to Timothy, that she had “ the spirit of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” 

She had the “ spirit of power;’’ for, upon all occasions, and under all circumstances, 
she possessed her soul in patience and in peace ; and it might be truly said of her, that, 
in the last mortal conflict, she ‘endured hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
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She had “the spirit of a sound mind;” for she was endued with a wisdom and 
a discretion beyond her years; and this had been cherished, from her earliest days, 
by a mother's tender and ever watchful care. Upon the death of this beloved mother, 
she endeavoured, as her father’s friend and counsellor, to fill up the void which that 
death had occasioned. And when she afterwards entered into the married state, she 
became, in the fullest sense, a help meet for her husband, amidst all the trials and the 
anxieties to which he was exposed, as the Vicar of this large parish. 

“The spirit of love” is placed, by St. Paul, between the “ spirit of power,” and 
“ the spirit of a sound mind,” just as, in the epistle for last Sunday, we heard St. 
Peter placing the command ‘to Jove as brethren,’ in the midst of a cluster of 
christian graces. ‘That which is in the middle,” says Archbishop Leighton, “* as 
the stalk or root of the rest, is Jove ; and the others, growing out of it, two on each 
side, are, unanimity and sympathy, on the one, and pity and sympathy, on the other.” 
Even so, with our departed sister; ove formed the central point, from which all the 
other graces streamed forth, in rays of gladness, to gladden and refresh the hearts of 
those around her! 

Of the daily and hourly exercise of that love, within her own family circle, and of 
all the blessed charities of home, I do not feel myself at liberty here to speak; since, 
on an occasion like this, it is ground too sacred for us to tread upon. But may I not 
appeal to many of you and say; Did you not know something of her love? For 
what was it but love, and, that love imparted to her from above, which so often guided 
her feet to your dwellings, and inspired her tongue with words of kindness for you all ? 
And what was it but the constraining love of Christ which opened her hand, as well 
as her heart, to relieve you in every case of difficulty or distress ? It was this Divine 
Love, which made her always forward to encourage every work tending to promote 
the temporal or spiritual welfare of the parishes in which she dwelt. And I derive 
comfort from the thought, that we shall possess, in many of the public institutions of 
this parish, connected with the spiritual interests of the poor, lasting monuments of 
that “ spirit of love,” which ruled her heart. 

But humility has been well described as “ the preserver of the christian character ;” 
and, with our departed sister, humility formed the dark ground, on which all the other 
graces shone forth with a brighter lustre. 1t was this spirit of humility, which proved 
the depth, as well as the reality, of the work of grace going on within her soul; and 
I cannot refrain from adducing, on this point, the testimony of one who had known 
and loved her from her childhood, and whose mournful privilege it was to officiate 
yesterday at the last solemnities of our church. He told me, as we conversed toge- 
ther respecting our departed sister, that, had he been called upon for a text suited 
for this occasion, as being exactly descriptive of her character, he should have 
selected, out of one of our Lord’s parables, those few but expressive words ; “ Friend, 
go up higher.” And I felt, at the moment, as if I ought to have followed his sug- 
gestion. But, remembering that our sister had always walked as a sober, and dutiful, 
and faithful child of the Church of England, I was disposed, rather, to take my word 
of exhortation from the services of the day.—Pp. 21—25. 

To complete the harmony of our sister’s character, I need only mention that home 
was the sphere in which all these heavenly graces had their fullest exercise. It was 
there that she was enabled, by the grace of God, to discharge ali the sacred duties of 
daughter, wife, and mother; and it was from thence, that she went ferth into the 
various walks of life, as Moses came down from the mount, with brightess in her 
face, as well as with the lawin her hand. Yes, our sister felt, as every Christian must 
feel, that home is, indeed, the place in which love should always commence its hea- 
venly round, though it is not to terminate there. And, within the circle of her own 
home, there was a sort of magic in her smile, which enchanted all around her: nay, 
let me rather say, that there was a play of christian cheerfulness upon her counte- 
nance, and in her spirit, which, like a sunbeam, enlightened and enlivened the hearts 
of those most dear to her; pouring a flood of joy into their bosoms, and plainly 
revealing the peace which reigned within !—Pp. 26, 27. 


Choix d’Ouvrages Mystiques avec Notices Littéraires. Par J. A. C. Bucuon. 
Paris, 1835. 

Tuts collection forms one of the volumes of a long and uniform series of 
works, which, under the name of Panthéon Littéraire, have recently appeared in 
France. It is intended as a manual of Christian philosophy, drawn from writers 
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of different ages and acknowledged excellence. It contains translations from 
the Latin of the tollowing :—St. Augustin’s Confessions, and his Meditations ; 
Boethius on the Consolations of Philosophy ; St. Bernard's Treatise on Consi- 
deration ; Gerson’s Imitation of Jesus Christ; Cardinal Bona’s Principles of 
Christian Life, and his Way to Heaven; Tauler’s Institutions; and Louis de 
Blois’s Director of Religious Souls.* Of these works, extending from the fourth 
to the seventeenth century, some might easily be procured; but others, for 
instance, those of Cardinal Bona, were less generally known. It will be 
observed, from the above enumeration, that the celebrated work, De Imitatione 
Christi, which was ascribed to Thomas & Kempis, by the decision of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, in 1652, and by the advice of a congregation of cardinals, given 
at Reme in 1639, is assigned, in consequence of later, and, it is thought, more 
accurate researches, to J. Gerson.t Our object in noticing this publication, 
which embraces tracts of different merit, is chiefly to suggest the expediency of 
a similar selection in our own language. Bishop Jebb has phe tem in a con- 
venient form, many rare and admirable works, peculiarly fitted to kindle and 
keep alive a spirit of true christian devotion; but much more may still be 
effected. There are stores of unexplored richness in the writings of our old 
divines—there are numerous and beautiful pieces in Latin and in French— 
these, if judicious notes should be added, to correct any latent errors, might 
form a compendium of practical religior, no less important than full of comfort 
and delight. Such a work, if conducted with a tone and feeling corresponding 
to its lofty character, would bring back, perhaps, the warmth and purity and 
unction of ancient days; and it would be, as it were, a refuge and refreshing 
shade—“ green pastures,” and the side of “ still waters'’-—to which the student, 
exhausted by the toil of severer pursuits, or, it may be, sickening in the heated 
atmosphere of controversy, might occasionally escape and “ be at rest.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


[ The Editor is not to be held responsible for the opinions expressed in this department of 
the Remembrancer. | 








A NEW VERSION AND ANCIENT INTERPRETATION OF THE 
XVIIIiru OF ISAIAH. 
BY GEORGE METIVIER. 
“ Quot enim verisimilia dici possunt, quorum nullum mentem eorum aperuerit.” 
Joseph Scaliger, Epp. Lib. Il, Ep. 119. 
Ir St. Peter’s warning concerning “the light that shineth in a dark 
place” be applicable to the prophet himself, ‘ no prophecy of the Scrip- 
ture is of any private interpretation, till the day dawn”—orm mow vr, 
men ion; 2 Pet. i. 19, 20, and Cant. ii. 17—for this is the true source 
of our perplexities, according to Philo: Upognrne yap wor per ovdeyv 
anopbeyyera.{ It is likewise the best bad apology for the unavoidable 
presumption of modern conjectures. 





* “Speculum Religiosorum.” It was translated by De la Pauze, under the title 
“ Directeur des Ames religieuses,” which translation is adopted in this collection. 

+ The first edition of the “ De Imitatione,” which appeared at Antwerp in the 
fifteenth century, was made from a MS. of that town, of the year 1441, containing the 
following notice; ‘‘ Finitus et completus anno Domini 1439, in vigilid sancti Jacobi 
Apostoli; per manus fratris Thome Kempis, ad laudem Dei in monti sancte 
Agretis.” ‘This expression, which only proves that Thomas a Kempis copied the 
work, has been, it is said, the source of all subsequent errors on the subject. M. de 
Gregory is considered as having satisfactorily shown that the true author was 
J. Gerson, who died in 1431, 

t Philo. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres. p. 517, ed, Francof. 1691. 
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The venerable Scott owned that he was by no means satisfied with 
Dr. Horsley’s new hypothesis ; declaring, at the same time, that “‘ he 
felt wholly averse and incompetent to decide against it.” Without the 
slightest wish to undervalue this amiable reluctance and extreme modesty 
in a commentator of the sacred volume, we hope that a timid attempt 
to ascertain the grounds of the late rector of Aston Sandford’s preference 
of the good old protestant exposition will prove a harmless—perhaps an 
interesting—ex periment. 

Our three principal versions of the first clause are as follows : 

DE? Be yH 
Sept. Ovat yijs tAolwy wrépuyes, éméxewa mrotauav Aidtorlas. 
Vulg. Va terre cymbalo alarum que est trans flumina Ethiopia ! 
4. E. V. Wo to the land shadowing with wings which is beyond the 
rivers of Ethiopia! 

The last of these ecclesiastical renderings—the authorized English— 
coincides with the Syriac, ‘‘ fidissima illa sané, in qua verba verbis re- 
spondent.”* Interpreters have, however, rung all their changes on 
three of the four original words. One set of expounders are for the 
nautical sense; a second for the musical; a third for the tactical, or 
military; a fourth for the political; a fifth for the picturesque, or cho- 
rographical ; a sixth for the astronomical ; and a seventh for that hypo- 
thesis which pleases us more than any—the entomological, We are 
aware of the existence of no solid objection to the latter; and, notwith- 
standing its apparent novelty, it does not in the least interfere with the 
merits of the earlier solution. While it leaves unassailed and un- 
questioned the ancient belief that this is ‘‘ a prophecy concerning Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and Sennacherib,” it harmonizes with several of the minor 
hypotheses just enumerated. 

In supposing that Horsley’s theory was absolutely new, Scott was 
mistaken, Notwithstanding the unusual excitement which it created, 
at a time when Father Barruel and Mr. Faber had taken violent pos- 
session of our conservative fancies, the Talmudical-English supposition 
only accommodated to present circumstances the materials of Rabbi- 
nical surmise. Jonathan, the Chaldee paraphrast, spoke of “ the land,” 
meant by the prophet as ‘‘a land whither they come from a distant 
country, in ships, whose sails are spread for flight like an eagle’s wings,” 
at a period when no christian student had yet ventured to controvert 
this Jewish inference. Indeed, it is impossible to overlook another 
curious fact—namely, that the Greek synagogue’s beautiful version 
countenances Jonathan’s nautical theory, while it denounces a wo upon 
‘* the land of ships,” instead of inviting the fleet, as Horsley has done— 
“Wo! ye wings of the land of ships, beyond the rivers of Ethiopia !” 
Had not the »z, required to make up a fleet, and the three remaining 
letters of 5z%z, been considered as two distinct words, and read thus by 
the Greek translator, x)‘: ? This is far from implausible. Grant that 
the ** five Egyptian elders ”’{ had made so natural a mistake, and the 
nautical turn which the clause afterwards assumed in Jonathan’s hands 











* Spanheim. Introd. p. 227. 


+ “Et vela eorum extensa sunt instar aquile qua volatalis suts.’’—Jonaihan, apud 
Rab. Salomon. Ed. Breithaupt, iii. 114. 

t So the aathor of Massecheth Sopherim, c. 1, calls our ‘ Seventy:’’ the version 
was, according to him, »9on> www OP Wo Men. 
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is thus both accounted for and refuted: for the construction of the sen- 
tence (if we misdivide a word) will be—o bz> 2 rx, ‘ Wo! land 
of ships with the shadowy wings!” or, “ Wo! shadowy wings of the 
land of ships!’ 

Hence arose the Talmudical fiction of “ eagles’ wings wafting the 
beatified over the ocean during the sam ody, millennium, while earth is 
burning”*—a romantic dream, ill according with the cool restraint of 
the Mazorethic punctuation, wherewith our reformed ancestors quieted 
their less adventurous imaginations. 

Much stress is laid by the revivers of this hypothesis on the conver- 
sion of the prophetical “ Wo!” into a ‘“ Ho!” But, as Solomon of 
Lunel, a grammarian of undisputed eminence, observes, *7 seldom ex- 
presses a mere “ elevation of voice :” it is properly a “loud moan” or 
a ‘deep sigh”—the natural language of “ complaint” and indignation. + 
He is right. It is the very term used by our Saviour when he sighed 


gy 
over the obduracy of Capernaum— co Luke i. 13. Hence the nice 
discrimination between ‘7, lamentantis, and ‘mn, clamantis, by Chaldee 
and Greek expositors; who, when they wail, adopt the interjections 
‘a and obai, but, when they summon or invite, prefer 7, x7, in Syriac 


ia, in Greek &.t{ No Englishman ever mistook “ wo" for ‘*ho” or 
** halloo;” nor would a Roman have called his fond friend with a “ hui’ — 
answering to the dismal interjections Gajai and ged. Such then is the 
rule ; and, ere we depart from the authority of every church-version, an- 
cient and modern, it ought to be proved that this is a case for exception. 
Till then, it would be harsh and disrespectful not to spare the moan of a 
prophet. If the Greek translators have infused it into their obai, the 
reason is obvious. They looked in vain for the supplementary words 
which usually determine *n’s appellative import—such, for example, as 
** Come ye to the waters!” and “ Flee from the land!” Isa. lv. 1, 
Zech. iii. 6 ; and since lamentation not only forms the prologue, but 
likewise the epilogue, of this short act of the prophetical drama, their 
unwillingness to decide, contrary to probabilities, seems worthy of 
imitation. 

Indeed, the Talmudical-English, or Horsleian conjecture, is a very 
bold one. Whether we conjure up a fleet out of a pair of Tziltzal wings, 
on this, or on the other side of “ the rivers of Ethiopia,” it will be difti- 
cult to reconcile the new system with the usual land-marks of the old 
world, or the established proprieties of geographical definition. 

It certainly requires no small effort of the mental eye to discover the 
dominions of a king or a “ queen of the South” in the distant North, 
among the 

“ Penitis toto divisos orbe Britannos.” 

Would a Hebrew, speaking to Hebrews, 2500 years ago, and adapting 
his phraseology, with the utmost caution and ability, to their familiar 
modes of thought, have coolly leapt over 4,000 miles of solid earth, from 
the 10th degree south to the 50th north latitude, in quest of what every 





* Babyl. Sanhedr. fol. 92. 

+ Salomon Jarchi in Isai. There are as many as twenty-two lamentation "7's in 
this prophet. Id. in Isai. v. 8. 

~ Louis de Dieu, Grammat. Ling. Orient. lib. iv. cap. 4. 
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Jew considered to be the proverbial “ rivers of Cush?” We believe 
not. ‘The rudest of [saiah’s hearers would have found them much nearer 
home. His own imagination had often dwelt on the magnificent streams 
which border Egypt and Ethiopia. The Jewish allies of the monarchs 
of those two countries were constantly looking towards “ the rivers of 
Cush ;” and there is no ground for supposing that a denomination so 
appropriate and so emphatical was susceptible of the vague and out-of- 
the-way application recently contended for. 

Accordingly, when Ezekiel wishes to portray an extensive desolation 
of Pharaoh’s realms, he represents “ the waste of wastes” as reaching 
‘* from Migdo] to Syené—even unto the border of Ethiopia,” (xxix. 10, 
xxx. 6;) because “ the great dragon that lay in the midst of his rivers” 
had blasphemously said, “ My river is mine own,” xxx.4—9. On 
this account, the prophet takes it away from him, from Migdol north to 
Syené south, where “ THe RiveR oF Ecypt” becomes “ THE RIVER OF 
Cusu.” Here is Ezekiel’s point of separation, w2 22, between the two 
kingdoms in alliance with Judah. It is at this point (as we learn from 
Dionysius, Mela, and Pliny *) that the Siris, after the coalition of those 
two mighty streams, Astaboras and Astapes, flows under a new name. 
These “rivers of Cush,” having embraced in their course the royal 
island of Meroé, are now identified with the Nile, the “river of Egypt.” 
Ubi rursus coit, ibi nomen hoc capit.+ 

On the plea that there are negroes in the west of Africa, and that 
there exist many loose classical allusions to “ the Nile’s Mauritanian 
fountains,” { glorious things are hazardously spoken of a certain island 
in the German Ocean. But the friendly races grouped around Mitz- 
raim and Cush had small leisure or inclination for those tedious west- 
ward marches over a torrid soil, which amuse the calm theologian in the 
shady retreat of his closet. We now smile at Monsieur de Savary’s 
obliging hint, confirmed, he says, “ par le témoignage unanime des 
Abyssins,” that, after traversing the whole African continent, from east 
to west, ‘‘ the blue branch of the Nile” discharges itself in the Atlantic. 
Yet St. Epiphanius is a match for Savary in this department of wonderful 
hydrography ; for the good bishop informs us that one of the four rivers 
of paradise, “ called by the Indians Ganges, and by the Greeks Indus,” 
having encompassed “ the whole of the great Ethiopia, falls into the 
great ocean near Cadiz.”§ 

We cheerfully admit that it is not, at first sight of the subject, quite 
clear whether ‘‘ the land of Tziltzal,” concerning which so much is to 
be said, was on the Egyptian or Arabian side of the river. The proper 
meaning of “gv is indeed éréxecva, beyond or across the stream. To 
the speaker in Palestine ‘ beyond” would be /e/t of the rivers of Cush, 
while to the allied kings of the south it would be right of the same. 
Now, as the prophet is, so to speak, a dramatical person, he might 
apply the word in the sense intended by the proprietors of the river, as 





* «Nec ante NiLus quam se totum aquis concordibus rursus junxit; sic quoque 
etiamnum Siais per aliquot millia.... Ditionis A.gypti esse incipit a fine Athi- 
opia SyENe.” —Plin. v. 9. 

+ Mela, i. 10. 

t Id. iii. 16. 

§ Quoted by Daillé; de usu Patrum, lib. ii. (p. 48, Eng. Trans.) 
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the author of the book of Kings evidently did, when he mentioned the 
tributary princes “ across,” that is, on his side with regard to Palestine, 
on that side with regard to Assyria, of the boundary stream Euphrates. * 
What sad havoc an awkward and illogical application of this inoffensive 
particle has made, and is still making, myriads who read the translated 
word would scarcely discover. 4 priori one might suspect that the 
*‘land” which we seek is not very far from “ the rivers of Ethiopia ;” 
and the conjecture suggested by common sense is susceptible of the 
most satisfactory confirmation. 

But, let us now attend to the second or musical hypothesis. Jerom, 
or whoever was the author of the early Vulgate, metamorphosed “ the 
wings of the land of ships” of his Greek predecessors into “ tinkling 
wings,” or, if you will, “‘a winged cymbal.” This exposition has 
certainly one advantage over the former. It does not require the 
slightest violation of that “fence of the law,” the Mazorethic text. It 
was illustrated (with his usual magnificence of superfluous erudition) by 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches;+ and our accomplished Lowth has adopted 
it. Though we are not of his opinion as to the resemblance of a naked 
sistrum to a pair of wings (for the comparison is rather fanciful) it is a 
fact that the said tinkling instrument was sometimes adorned with the 
effigy of a cat, or with the portrait of Typhon’s “ winged” concubine. 
Jerom’s “‘cymbalum alarum,” or ‘* winged cymbal,” is, no doubt, a 
ritual and Egyptian conception: on this account it ought to be carefully 
preserved. How beautifully it represents the Hebrew model, or living 
and real pp: Szbx, “ Tzilzal Wings,” will appear from a new application 
of the prophetical archetype. 

A third party of iuquirers will have it that the ships thus transformed 
into cymbals are neither the one nor the other. In “the shadowy wings” 
they discern the dark overspreading columns of an immense army— 
such, for example, as that of “ Zerah the Ethiopian: an host of a 
thousand thousand and three hundred chariots...” 2 Chron. xiv. 9. 
Granted. But our “ army of the tinkling wings” is a million times 
more numerous than Zerah’s! 

Dropping the military sense, a few contend for the political view, as 
it may be termed. According to them, the prophet had in his mind’s 
eye “the land” which had so often tantalized God's people with un- 
availing hopes of protection. It is undoubtedly true that Isaiah cen- 
sures the credulity of those weak believers ‘“* who trust in the shadow 
of Egypt.” He thus addresses the vacillating cowards who seemed to 
prefer Leviathan to Jehovah—* The strength of Pharaoh shall be your 
shame, and the trust in the shadow of Egypt your confusion!” xxx. 2, 3. 
Yet the objection holds good that ‘ the land beyond the rivers of Cush,” 
and the subject of a peculiar and distinct definition, is not Egypt. 

Next comes the picturesque, or chorographical explanation. It con- 
verts the wings in this most versatile of poetical texts into the moun- 
tainous ridges of Egypt and Ethiopia. Tremelius, the converted Jew, 
and Michael Wideman, have adopted it. 





* Gesenius judiciously reminds us that “‘ we may suppose the expression UY used 
by the inhabitants of the other side: hence on this side, 1 Kings iv. 24.” 

¢ Huet. Demonstrat. Evang. Prop. LV. c. xiv. n, 4 

} Platarch, De Iside, p. 376. 
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With regard to another hypothesis—the astronomical—it is equally 
fascinating and ingenious. To those watchers of the starry sphere 
whose delight it was to peruse the material ‘* book of heaven,” the land 
of Tzau-1zau Cenapuaim would naturally recall the phenomenon of 
alternating shadows in (the yi dyquaxioc, literally) the land of “ shade 
and shade,” or the land of two summers—where, during one part of the 
year the shadows lie north, during another south.* In his brief notice 
of the residence of the god Ammon and queen Candacé, Pliny, of 
course, alludes to this successive appearance of opposite shadows in 
Meroé—a tropical island, “ between,” if not beyond, Astaboras and 
Astapus, the rivers of Cush. He tells us that, on the day of the summer 
solstice, and forty-five days before and after it, no shade at all was per- 
ceptible there. Half Egyptian, half Ethiopic, the little island of Phila 
likewise allured from every quarter pilgrims to the shrine of a literal 
“Sun with healing in his wings’—that splendid Ethiopian hawk, whom 
Anticlides apostrophized : 

*"HéAwos 5¢ Noroio avat, iepat roAvpoppe 
O Sun, King of the south, hawk of the ever-varying form! 
It might also be suggested that their “ good God” 4CMOCGI Cnuphi, 
was the Egyptian type of our last Prophet’s winged sun...{ But, 
admitting that there are here plausible materials whereon to found the 
attractive astronomical argument contended for by learned expositors, 
we do not adopt it. It has the disadvantage of overlooking altogether 
the vowel points of the Hebrew text.—Nor does it completely satisfy 
the inquirer’s judgment, however gratifying to his fancy.—We grant, 
however, that there is, beyond the rivers of Cush, ‘a land of shade and 
shade ;” ‘‘a land of wing and wing;” a land of opposite shadows and 
two summers. To the Egyptian hierarch it was, emphatically, the land 
dedicated to the worship of those “ everlasting wings,” which a super- 
stition almost sublime had conferred on the “‘ good Being,” or “ hawk 
of the ever-varying form.”—How easy it would have been for a Simon 
or a Le Clere to have improved the dangerous hint! A bold innovator 
might, without scruple, substitute x for + and read obs > instead of on, 
as our astronomers read >3>z for 97%; so that “‘ the land of shade and 
shade” would also be “ the place of two faces.” Metaphor might then 
cultivate the moral notion of a double face, each of whose pair of eyes 
looks its own way ; then, applying the image to Ethiopia and Egypt, 
Israel's perpetual defenders and deceivers, tell us that it was, after all, 
but a shadow. And does not a well-known ironical simile of ‘‘ the 
shade of a bee’s wing”§ remind us of that treacherous amplitude of 
shade, or “ dim religious light,” which, when the sun stood still at its 
highest point of splendour, and when light overflowed the world, failed 
altogether ? 

Still the vowel points refute so pleasant an elucidation; and, unless 
we maintain with our Hebrew teachers, that many senses may suit one 
and the same text,|| it is impossible that half a dozen different expo- 
sitions should be equally true. 

To be continued. 








Gesenius, ad voc. t Plin. H. N. Compare Mela, 1—10. 
errius apud Macrob. § Rabbi Solomon quotes this oriental adage. 


* 
Be , —— 
|| A very convenient article of the Beth-Midrash Creed. 
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ON WEEKLY VISITORS IN SCHOOLS. 


Sir,—Some time since, I was appointed, with others, to inquire 
whether any plans might be devised to promote the efficiency of the 
large Central National School existing in the place in which I reside. 
Amongst several plans proposed and adopted with this view, I was in- 
duced to recommend one which I had observed to be very beneficial in 
other institutions : I allude to the establishment of a regular and efficient 
system of weekly visiting. I should rather, perhaps, say, the reorgan- 
ization of such a system, as certainly something of the kind seems to 
have found a place in the original design for the management of the 
school in question, but from some cause or other this had fallen almost 
wholly into neglect. As the new course of proceeding appears to have 
worked well during the first year of its trial, I think it may perhaps be 
useful to notice some of the details of the plan, the arrangement of 
which was entrusted to my hands, and also to subjoin a copy of the 
instructions which I drew up for the guidance of the visitors. Possibly 
these may afford hints to other managers of schools, and perhaps lead 
some of your readers to suggest additions and improvements. At all 
events, I believe I am inviting attention to an important subject. 

In the school I allude to there had hitherto been an acknowledgment 
of the value of weekly visitors; for a list had been made out every 
year, from which some two visitors were to attend, week by week 
throughout the year, as their turn came round. But as all the sub- 
scribers, whether inclined to perform the duties of the office or not, were 
placed upon the list, a general neglect of these duties had—probably 
gradually—ensued. In point of fact, at last, scarcely any visitor ever 
attended at all. I consequently proposed that a committee should be 
formed of such clergymen and gentlemen, and such only,* as would ex- 
pressly undertake actually to visit the school in regular rotation. 

To ensure regularity as much as possible, I made out a list of the visi- 
tors, with a notice opposite the name of each, of their several weeks of 
visiting throughout the year, and had it printed on cards, so as to enable 
them to assist their memory, by fixing them in some conspicuous place 
in their own houses. Printed notices also are sent them just previous 
to the commencement of their week for visiting. 

I may add, that I thought it better that only one visitor should be 
appointed to each week, as, where more are associated together, there is 
often a danger of each relying mutually on the other, and, consequently, 
of the school being left so far unvisited. 

I further had a book, properly prepared, to receive the remarks of the 
visitors. ‘This book I deemed it right should not lie publicly in the 
school-room for general inspection, or be open to the master and 
mistress, but should pass privately from visitor to visitor; as I conceived 
that persons would be more likely to enter on its pages valuable observa- 
tions in the way either of censure or of commendation, if they knew that 
they would be confined to the perusal of the Managing Committee and 





* Of course this did not preclude the other subscribers from visiting the school 
whenever they thought right. 

+ In appointing these weeks I endeavoured to make them as convenient to each 
as I could. 
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proper officers of the school, for whom the information thus collected is 
of course chiefly designed. 

So much for the general plan. In the instructions to the visitors, 
which will be found below, it may be observed, that attention is drawn 
to two points which seemed not sufficiently considered by visitors 
in general, 

In the first place, I believe that visitors are too apt to look only or 
chiefly to the wpper classes of the school. This is, perhaps, very 
natural, as their examination will generally be of a more interesting 
character. But this can scarcely fail to have an injurious effect on the 
school. The master and mistress—only too much inclined that way, 
under any circumstances—will thus receive an additional and very 
powerful stimulus, leading them to devote most of their time and at- 
tention to those classes, to the serious neglect of the rest. I wouldalso 
suggest, that it is most desirable that visitors should not always 
examine the classes themselves, but at dimes sit by whilst the master, 
mistress, and teachers, show how they are accustomed to instruct and 
question the children in the ordinary proceedings of the school. 

The other point, not unfrequently overlooked by visitors, is the state of 
the temperature and ventilation of the school-room, a matter of very consi- 
derable importance, more especia!ly to children who have been much habi- 
tuated to the enjoyment of the open air. Those who have had to make 
application for aid to the National Society must be aware that the Board 
very properly lays great stress ou the size, &c. of school-rooms, in refer- 
ence to the number of children they are to contain; and in erecting such 
buildings the utmost care should be taken to have them lofty* and fur- 
nished with good ventilators, as well as with sufficient windows. But 
even these precautions will often fail of their intended effect, unless those 
who have the superintendence of the schoo] see that they are constantly 
employed when requisite. A school-room will frequently increase in 
heat and closeness so gradually as to render its unwholesome state not 
perceptible to the master or mistress, who may not perhaps have left it 
since the opening of the school. This is one of those points which 
make it the more important that, if possible, persons of various profes- 
sions and ranks of life should be placed on the Visiting Committee. 
And I may observe, that we were so fortunate as to be able to place 
on our Committee two medical gentlemen, who, while taking an interest 
in the subject of education generaliy, were, of course, from their profes- 
sion, inclined to attend to any circumstances which tended to affect the 
health of the children. t 

DIRECTIONS TO VISITORS. 

I. To secure regularity, it is particularly requested that each visitor will en- 
deavour to give his attendance at the school, at least during his appointed weeks ; 
and should any visitor be prevented on any occasion from so doing, it is hoped 
that he will apply to some other member of the Visiting Committee to 
take his place. 





* I have myself seen, with regret, within no great length of time, I think, three 
lately-built school-rooms sadly deficient in height, where, [ conceive, a little addi- 
tion in this respect would not have added materially to the expense. 

+ Whilst on the subject of health, I would ask, whether children are not some- 
times in schools kept too long standing? Moreover, may not their tendency to sleep 
in church on Sunday be attributable, in some measure, to this cause ? 
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II. Each visitor is requested to make inquiry respecting the general state 
of the school ; the mode of conveying instruction in reading, spelling, writing, 
and arithmetic, and more especially in religious truth and practice ; the degree 
of knowledge acquired by the children in these points ; the order and regularity 
of the classes, and the cleanliness of the children; the cleanliness, temperature, 
and ventilation of the school-room ; the number of the children present, and of 
those who may be absent, whether with leave or without leave, and the general 
regularity of their attendance ; to examine the children himself, or hear the 
master, and mistress, and teachers, examine and instruct them. And particu- 
larly not to confine his attention merely to the upper classes of the school. 

III. Each visitor is requested to write down, in this book, such remarks, 
whether in approval or disapprobation, as may suggest themselves, more particu- 
larly in reference to any of the above mentioned points ; and especially to note 
down any improvement which he may deem desirable. D. I. 

—~— 
THE POWER OF ENGLAND DEPENDENT UPON THE SUPREMACY 
OF PROTESTANTISM. 

Srr,—As a curious instance of the manner in which the glory of 
England and the success of Protestantism are identified in the opinion 
even of the adversaries of both, allow me to send you the following 
extract from a large work on Christian Evidences, which has recently 
appeared in France : 

“Une fois le symbole admis et le Protestantisme restituant Ja parole 
universelle 4 la chaire de Saint Pierre, la puissance de ]’Angleterre, qui 
a usurpé le légitime pouvoir des rois et la légitime liberté des peuples, 
croulera. Tout rentrant dans l’ordre, et les peuples convaincus que les 
accusations dirigées contre la papauté n’ont été que le mensonge de la 
tyrannie britannique, l'univers s’ébranlera au signal de liberté du 
Vatican ; l’Angleterre se trouvera replacée au rang inférieure que la 
nature lui a assigné ; le siége apostolique et le tréne de Saint Louis 
reprendront la direction du monde. L’Angleterre ne s’opposant plus, 
avec son esprit mercantile, au mouvement des idées catholiques, on ne 
saurait prévoir 4 quel degré elles s’éléveront. 

“Le Protestantisme en décadence et le Catholicisme en progrés, 
l’Angleterre a perdu le grand levier de sa puissance. Chose étonnante! 
Ja révolution francaise qui semblait avoir été faite pour anéantir le 
Catholicisme, aura pour résultat la destruction de |’Anglicanisme. 
L’Eglise catholique est sortie plus pure et plus glorieuse de la fournaise 
qu'elle & traversée. Mais la révolution francaise & réagi sur |’Angle- 
terre par la réforme politique, et cette réforme, en établissant la liberté 
de conscience, a porté le coup de la mort 4 cette suprématie sur laquelle 
reposait la puissance colossale de la Grande-Bretagne.”—La Raison du 
Christianisme, ou Preuves de la Vérité de la Religion, tirées des Ecrits 
des plus grands hommes de la France, de l’ Angleterre et de U Allemagne. 
Ouvrage publié par M. de Genoude. 4to. Deuxiéme Edition. Paris, 
1836. T. I. p. xiii. Your obedient Servant, J.* 

—=<—— 
THE TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. 

Sir,— Your correspondent Pheenix, in his letter of last February, 
thinks the heading really found on p. 29 of the 73d ‘Tract for the 
Times “almost every whit as objectionable” as that which he “ mis- 
quoted” instead. How far his judgment in the matter may be 
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depended upon appears from this same letter, in which he immediately 
after assumes that the heading in question, “ The Atonement not a 
Manifestation of God’s Justice,” implies that the “ doctrine of the Atone- 
ment” is “not exhibited in revelation!’ A word of comment on so 
unaccountably careless a perversion would be altogether superfluous. 
No Puenix. 
N.B.—The insertion of the above has been delayed by the writer’s 
having overlooked what was said in the Notice to Correspondents in the 
Number for last May. 
—@—— 
ON SAINTS’-DAY SERVICES. 


Str,—I beg to refer your correspondent “T. M.,” who inquires 
whether there is any rule or custom of the Church as to the services 
when a saint’s day falls on a Sunday, to Mant’s Prayer Book, where, on 
‘** The Order how the Rest of the Holy Scripture is appointed to be 
read,” he will find a note, with an extract from Wheatly, upon which, 
in common with very many of my clerical brethren, I have acted since 
I have been in orders. A. B. M. 

—_——— 
ON SAINTS’-DAY SERVICES. 


S1r,— Your correspondent “ T, M.” asks for the rule to be observed in 
case a saint’s day falls on a Sunday :—whether the saint’s day or the 
Sunday is to have precedence in respect of the Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel. I do not know in what light your correspondent may regard 
the four services usually called the “ State Services,” but if he is 
disposed to admit them as authority, his question may, I think, with- 
out difficulty be resolved ; it being fair to infer that the same directions 
which apply to them, at least in the absence of others to the contrary, 
apply to the saints’-day services also. 

Now the rubrics prefixed to the State Services provide expressly, in 
each instance, for the day falling on a Sunday. The rule is this, that 
the service of the holy day shall have precedence. ‘lhere are exceptions, 
indeed, or rather apparent exceptions, in the case of the 29th of May 
falling on Whitsunday or Trinity Sunday, which, being themselves high 
festivals, and not ordinary Sundays, are not suffered to lose their proper 
offices. But the general rule is as has been stated. It appears, how- 
ever, from the rubrics for the 5th of November and the 29th of May, 
which in this respect are more definite than the rubrics for the two 
other days, that the Collect for the Sunday is to be added to the service 
of the holy day. 

If it should be objected, that the four services referred to, being put 
forth only in the authority of the sovereign, are scarcely to be regarded 
as expressing the mind of the Church of England, I would urge, that, 
at all events, they deserve respect from the office* of the compilers, 
and from the sanction given them by the heads of the Church, and the 
usage of the Church, for successive generations. However, there is 
another rule, about which there is less room to doubt, the more frequent 





* T say this in ignorance who the compilers were, but taking it for granted that 
they were persons appointed by the heads of the Church. Perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents would furnish an account of them. 
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observance of which, (though I am far from questioning the utility or 
propriety of such discussions as the present, when carried on in a right 
spirit) might tend perhaps to increase both respect for authority and 
uniformity of practice : 

“And forasmuch as nothing can be so plainly set forth but doubts may 
arise in the use and practice of the same; to appease all such diversity (if any 
arise), and for the resolution of all doubts, concerning the manner how to 
understand, do, and execute, the things contained in this book; the parties that 
so doubt, or diversely take any thing, shall alway resort to the bishop of the 
diocese, who by his discretion shall take order for the quieting and appeasing 
of the same; so that the same order be not contrary to any thing contained in 
this book. And if the bishop of the diocese be in doubt, then he may send 
for the resolution thereof to the archbishop.”—Preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer, concerning the Service of the Church. 

Your correspondent is, no doubt, acquainted with Wheatly’s remarks 
on the question he has proposed. I might have contented myself with 
referring to them, but that your correspondent wished for “ authority, 
and not individual opinion.” Wheatly has merely given his opinion 
founded on the reasonableness of the case. The question, whether to 
use Apocryphal lessons on Sundays, must still be considered open, 
subject to the direction just quoted, the state holy days not having 
Apocryphal lessons, and so not affording direction whether the other- 
wise universal rule of the Church in appointing only canonical Scrip- 
ture to be read on Sundays is to be broken in upon. Cc. C. C. 

—p— 
CHURCH SOCIETIES, 

Sir,—Some of your readers were interested last year in the success 
attending the institution of the Upper Clapton and Stamford Hill 
Church Fund in aid of the five societies recommended in the Bishop of 
London’s last charge, and as it probably will be some satisfaction to them 
to know the result of the second year’s collection, perhaps you will be 
good enough to admit the following statement of it in your columns. 
The whole amount collected this year is £298 Os. 1}d., being a cousider- 
able increase upon the collection of the first year. 

Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge . £41 15 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel . . . . 61 17 

National School Society. . . . . «© «© «© «© «© 5215 

Church Building Society. . . . . « « « » GD 2 

Additional Curates Society . . . . + « « « 72 9 6 

The collection was made during the offertory on Ascension-day, at 
which time 260/. and more of the above amount was contributed. 

C. J. Hearucore. 
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POETRY. 

[The following lines were written, at the age of Seventeen, by Mr. Freperick 
Robert Wares, a grandson of Mr. Baron Gurney, who died in June last, at 
the age of eighteen, to the deep regret of all who had had an opportunity of 
appreciating the early and remarkable development of his religious and intel- 
Jectual character: they-were composed for some music* which took his fancy, and 
appear to us to be written with exquisite taste and beauty. We are particularly 
obliged by the permission to insert them. } 





* A well-known Spanish Chant, “ Far, far o’er hill and dale.” 
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Oft, oft, from scenes below, 
Seeking gladness, 
Nought, nought we find but woe, 
Folly, madness ! 
Why, why the search renew? 
Why, why the shade pursue? 
Still found, on nearer view, 
Only sadness ! 


All, all on earth is vain, 
Troubles, dangers : 

Shame, shame that this should pain 
Pilgrim-strangers ! 


Think, think of earth so drear, 
Think, think of bliss so near ! 
O can we loiter here, 
Careless rangers? 
On! on! with vigour rise, 
Upward tending ; 
On! on! the radiant prize 
Courage lending ; 
On, on through toils and fears, 
On, on through griefs and tears,— 
Then, joy for countless years 
Never ending! 





LAW REPORT. 


No. LXXIV.—AN ABSTRACT OF AN ACT (3 & 4 VIC. car. 118,) 
To carry into effect the Fourth Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
(Aug. 11th, 1840.) 


1. Art Members of Chapters, ex- 
cept the Dean, in every Cathedral 
and Collegiate Church in England, 
and in St. David’s and Llandaff, shall 
be styled Canons; and the Precentor 
of St. David’s and the Warden of 
Manchester shall be respectively styled 
Dean. 

2. The Number of Canons in the 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches of 
the new Foundation, and in St. David's 
and Llandaff, and in St. George’s, 
Windsor, and of the Canons Resi- 
dentiary of the old Foundation shall 
be as follows :-— 


SCHEDULE. 


Cathedral or No. of Cathedral or No. of 
Collegiate Ch. Canons. Collegiate Ch. Canons, 
Canterbury ... 6 Manchester ... 4 
Durham ....... 6 Norwich ...... 1 
Ely .....ccoese .. 6 St.Paul’s,Lond. 4 
Westminster... 6 Peterborough.. 4 
Winchester .... 5 Ripon .......+4+ 4 
Exeter ...ccccese 5 Rochester....... t 
Bristol .......++. 4 Salisbury ...... 1 
Carlisle .......0. - J ae 4 
Chester ....000.. 4 Windsor ........ 1 
Chichester ...... 4 Worcester....... t 
Gloucester...... EME candccccase sa 
Hereford ....... 4 St. David’s...... 2 
Lichfield ...... . 4 Llandaff...... ee 


Lincoln .. ....6. 4 


3. Every Dean shall reside 8 months 
at least; and every Canon 3 months 
at least in the year. 

1. In Canterbury 6 Canonries shall 
be suspended: viz. Canonry Istly, 


3dly, Sthly, 6thly, 8thly, and 9thly 
vacant shall be bw +P Canonry 
now held by Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, and Canonry 2dly vacant, shall 
be subject to the provisions for en- 
dowing Archdeaconries. Canonr 
4thly and 7thly vacant, shall be filled 
up by the Queen, and then the Arch- 
bishop shall appoint to every 4th 
Canonry not annexed to an Arch- 
deaconry; and the Queen to all the 
rest. 

5. In Christ Church, Oxford, the 
first vacant Canonry, not annexed to 
the Regius Professorships in Oxford, 
shall be annexed to the Margaret 
Professorship in that University; and 
the Canonry in Worcester now an- 
nexed to it shall be vacant, and the 
Canonry 2dly vacant in Christ Church 
shall be subject to the provision for 
endowing Archdeaconries, 

6. The 2 Canonries in Christ Church 
(not being either of those annexed 
to a Professorship) which shall be 
3dly and 4thly vacant, shall be per- 
manently annexed to 2 new Professor- 
ships, which her Majesty is about to 
found in Oxford University. 

7. This Act is not to apply further 
to Christ Church. 

8. In Durham, Worcester and 
Westminster, 6 Canonries shall be 
suspended: viz. the Canonries Istly, 
2dly, 4thly, Sthly, 7thly, and 8thly 
vacant. 

9. In St. George’s, Windsor, 8 Ca- 
nonries shall be suspended: viz. the 
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Canonries Istly, 2dly, 4thly, 5thly, 
7thly, 8thly, 10thly, and 1ithly 
vacant. 

10. In Winchester, 7 Canonries shall 
be suspended, viz. Canonries 2dly, 
3dly, Sthly, 6thly, 8thly, 9thly, 11thly 
vacant. 

11. In Exeter, 3 Canonries shall be 
suspended, viz. Canonry held in com- 
mendam with the see, and Canonries 
3dly and 4thly vacant, not being that 
held in commendam. 

Canonries 2dly vacant, shall be 
subject to the Provision for 
endowing Archdeaconries. 

“12. In Ely Canonries 2dly and 
3dly vacant, shall be permanently 
annexed tothe Regius Profs. of Heb. 
and Greek in Camb. University. 

13. In Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, 
Norwich, Peterborough, Ripon, Roches- 
ter, Salisbury, and Wells, 2 Canonries 
shall be suspended, viz. Canonry Ist 
and 8dly vacant, and inRipon the Sub- 
deanery also. In Ely and Lichfield, 
2 Canonries shall be suspended, viz. 
in Ely those 4thly and 5thly vacant, 
and in Lichfield, Canonry Istly va- 
cant, and that annexed to St. Philip’s 
R. Birmingham. In Peterborough 
Canonry 2dly vacant shall be sub- 
ject to the provision for endowing 
Archdeaconries. 

14. In Hereford, Ist vacant Ca- 
nonry shall be suspended. 

15. The provisions respecting the 
Suspension of Canonries shall not ex- 
tend to the following Canonries : 

1. Canterbury: the one held by 
the Archdeacon. 

2. Ely : one annexed to any Pro- 
fessorship. 

3. Durham : that annexed to the 
Archdeaconry. 

4. Westminster: those annexed 
to St. John’s, and St. M irgaret’s. 

5. Gloucester: that annexed to 
*Mastership of Pemb. Coll. Oxford. 

6. Rochester: those annexed to 
Prov. of Oriel Coll. Oxford, and 
to the Archdeaconry. 

7. Norwich: that annexed to 
Mastership of Cath. Hall. Camb. 

8. Sarum: that connected with 
Leydon or Leaden Hall. 

9. Any Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church: that annexed to any 
Archdeaconry, or to any office in 
Durham University. 


16. In any Cathedral in which the 
number of Canons shall be reduced 
to 4, one suspended Canonry may be 
filled up to endow Archdeaconries. 

17. In St. Paul’s, London, and in 
Lincoln, a fourth Canonry shall be 
added, to be in the patronage of the 
Bishop of London and Lincoln re- 
spectively. 

18. In Southwell, all the Canonries, 
except that now held by the Arch- 
deacon of Nottingham, shall be sus- 
pended. 

19. In St. David's and Llandaff, 
there shall be only two Canonries ; 
and all, which may become vacant 
until the number is reduced below 
two, shall be suspended. 

20. The Chapters, with the sanction 
of the Visitors, may submit to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners a plan 
for re-endowing suspended Canonries 
from the Revenues of the Chapter, 
provided the profits paid to the Com- 
missioners from the suspended Canon- 
ry be not diminished by the removal 
of its suspension ; or they may accept 
or assign an endowment in money, 
lands, tithes, or other hereditaments— 
not exceeding £200 for each Canonry 
-——or may annex to a Canonry any 
Benefice or Preferment in their pa- 
tronage; or in that of any their 
Patron with consent of Patron—or if 
the Bishop is Patron, with consent of 
the Archbishop. 

21. No new appointment shall be 
made to the Deaneries of Wolver- 
hampton, Middleham, Heytesbury, or 
Brecon. 

22. No appointment to the office 
of Sub-Dean, Chancellor, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Treasurer, Provost, Precentor, 
or Succentor; nor to any Prebend not 
residentiary in any Cathedral or Col- 
legiate Church in England, or in St. 
David's, or Llandaff, or Brecon, shall 
convey any right or title to any lands, 
tithes, or other hereditaments or en- 
dowment, now belonging to such of- 
fice— unless the holder is actually 
performing the duties of such office. 

23. Honorary Canonries shall be 
founded in every Cathedral Chureh 
where there are not Non-residentiary 
Prebends already—the holders to be 
styled Honorary Canons—entitled to 
Stalls, and to rank after the Canons, 
and to be appointed by the Arch- 
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bishops and Bishops respectively—the 
number not to exceed 24, and not 
more than 8 to be appointed within a 
year from the passing of this act— 
nor more than 2 (except in the case 
of vacancy) in any future year. No 
emolument whatever, nor any place 
in the Chapter to be taken by such 
Canon. 

24. The Deanery of every Cathedral 
and Collegiate Church on the old 
Foundation, except Wales, and the 
3 present Canonries of St. Paul's, shall 
be appointed by Letters Patent from 
the Crown. 

25. In York when the Deanery 
shall be vacant the Canonries shall be 
in the gift of the Archbishop ; and in 
Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, Sarum, 
and Wells, when every person now a 
member shall cease to belong to such 
Chapter, the Canonries shall be in the 
gift of the respective Bishops. 

26. In Ripon, the Bishop shall be 
Visitor, and the Canonries shall be in 
his Patronage; and in Manchester 
(so soon as the See is founded, and 
every person now a member shall 
cease to belong to the Chapter) the 
Canonries shall be in the gift of the 
Bishop of Manchester. 

27. No person shall be appointed 
Dean, Archdeacon, or Canon, who 
has not been 6 years in Priest’s orders, 
unless the Canonry is annexed to a 
University office. 

28. Any statute for appropriating 
separate estates to a Dean or Canon 
shall be repealed ; but a small portion 
of contiguous land may be reserved 
to the Church or permanently annexed 
to the Residentiary House. 

29. The.Rectory of St. Margaret’s 
and St. John’s, Westminster, shall be 
permanently annexed to the Canonries 
of Westminster, now held by the Rev. 
H. H. Milman and the Rev. J. Jen- 
nings; and the holders of those Canon- 
ries shall as such be ipso facto Rectors 
of the respective parishes, which shall 
for all ecclesiastical purposes become 
part of the Province of Canterbury, 
in the Diocese of London, and Arch- 
deaconry of Middlesex. St. Margaret’s 
not being rendered liable for the re- 
pair of Broadway Chapel further than 
it now is. 

30. A Prebendal House belonging 
to the Chapter of Westminster shall 


be appointed as the House of Resi- 
dence for the Rector of St. Margaret's. 

31. The profits of the 2 last men- 
tioned Canonries shall be divided into 
12 equal parts: 8 to be given to the 
Incumbents of St. Margaret’s and St. 
John’s ; and 4 shall go in part towards 
providing houses of residence for the 
Ministers of district Churches in St. 
Margaret’s and St. John’s; and in 
part towards endowing such Ministers 
and the Minister of Broadway Chapel. 

32. New Archdeaconries and Rural 
Deaneries may, with the consent of the 
Bishop, be created, and districts as- 
signed; and the limits of present Arch- 
deaconries and Rural Deaneries may 
be rearranged. 

33. The Bishops of London and 
Lincoln may appoint one of their 
Archdeacons to the new Canonries 
added to St. Paul’s and Lincoln, who 
shall be a member of the Chapter, 
and entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges, &c. possessed by the other 
Canons. 

34. Any Archdeaconry with the 
consent of the Bishop may be endowed 
by annexing an entire Canonry, or a 
Canonry charged with providing for 
another Archdeacon, or by augmen- 
tation out of the common fund, the 
Archdeaconry not being raised to 
more than 200/. per annum: but the 
Canonry must not be so charged un- 
less after the payment of this portion 
it amounts to 500/. per annum; the 
Archdeacon to reside within the Dio- 
cese for 8 months in the year. 

35. Instead of appointing one Arch- 
deacon to the new Canonries in St. 
Paul’s and Lincoln, or annexing a 
Canonry to an Archdeaconry charged 
witha payment to another Archdeacon, 
a Canonry exceeding 800/. per annum 
may be annexed to 2 Archdeaconries 
in the same Diocese which are not com- 
petently endowed, each Archdeacon 
residing in turn, and having all the 
rights and privileges of a Canon during 
his turn of Residence. 

36. The Canonry remaining in 
Southwell shall be annexed to the 
Archdeaconry of Nottingham, and a 
better provision shall be made for the 
cure of souls in Southwell from the 
suspended Canonries. 

37. Arrangements shall be made 
with respect to the Deanery and Ca- 
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nonries of Durham, to maintain the 
University of Durham in a state of 
efficiency. 

38. The Canonries in St. David's 
shall be in the gift of the Bishop, and 
the Canons shall be licensed to the 
cure of souls in St. David's parish ; 
the revenues to be divided into 24 
parts, 10 for the Dean, and 5 for each 
Canon, and 4 for the Archdeacon of 
Cardigan. v 
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39. Provision shall be made for the 
Archdeaconries of Brecon and Car- 
marthen, from the endowments be- 
longing to the Prebends in Brecon. 

40. The Archdeacon of Llandaff 
shall be Dean, and the Canons shall 
be licensed to the cure of souls in 
Llandaff and Whitchurch parishes; 
the revenues to be divided into 7 
parts, 1 for the Bishop, 3 for the Dean, 
and 14 fo each of the Canons. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Aug. 25, 1840. 


Tae following is an extract of a letter 
from the Bishop of Australia, dated 
Appin, 25th April, 1840. His Lord- 
ship is at present on his visitation of 
the southern districts of New South 
Wales -— 

The Society will learn with satisfaction, 
that on my progress I have reason to be 
highly gratified with the reception which 
is given me. The members of the 
Church of England are every where 
awakening to a sense of the necessity of 
increased exertion, and are affording that 
which they perceive is necessary, On 
Tuesday last, I presided at a meeting 
held at Penrith, for the establishment of 
a District Committee of the Societies for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. On Wednesday, I consecrated 
the new Church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
at South Creek, towards which the So- 
ciety’s bounty has largely contributed. It 
is a neat and respectable edifice, to the 
fitting up of which every attention has 
been shown: and the consecration was 
attended by a respectable congregation, 
so numerous as to occupy every seat in 
the church. On Thursday, I held a Con- 
firmation at St. Luke’s Church, Liverpool, 
at which more than forty young persons 
partook of that holy ordinance. On Fri- 
day, the same was administered at St. 
Peter’s, Campbell Town, where between 
forty and fifty were confirmed. At the 
conclusion of the service, a highly respect- 
able meeting of the parishioners and 
inhabitants of the adjoining parts was 
held in the court-house, and resolutions 
were unanimously, and with much good 
feeling, adopted for the institution of a 


District Committee, to embrace Appin, 
Campbell Town, The Oaks, Stone Quarry, 
and Narrellan. Subscriptions to a con- 
siderable amount were entered into, for 
aiding the erection of churches and par- 
sonage houses, and improving the situ- 
ation of the clergy. 

This morning I have laid the founda- 
tion of St. Paul's Church, at Cobbity, 
near the Cow-pasture Bridge; being 
St. Mark’s Day, the proper service was 
solemnized in the chapel, which has been 
used during several years, but the con- 
gregation has altogether outgrown its 
dimensions. This was evinced to-day, 
by the manner in which the room was 
filled ; though the numbers in attend- 
ance were considerably below the usual 
average of the Sunday congregation. 
To-morrow I shall officiate in this town- 
ship, where the Rev. Mr. Sparling is 
stationed ; and on Monday [| trust to 
obtain a meeting of the inhabitants, to 
be held for the purpose of concerting 
measures for the erection of a church 
which has been long contemplated. On 
Tuesday next, a meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of The Oaks and Stone Quarry will 
take place for a similar purpose, at which 
I propose being present. I trust, also, 
that the amount of subscriptions, aided 
by some advance from the Society's 
funds, will be such as to provide tempo- 
rary chapels at Menangle, and East 
Bargo. Beyond the latter place, my 
route is to Goulburn, where the Rev. Mr. 
Sowerby is stationed; and the church is 
in a very advanced state, though not yet 
prepared for consecration. Proceeding 
onwards, I shall also hope to visit Yass, 
the station of the Rev. Mr. Brigstocke, 
and Queenbeyan, where the Rev. E. 
Smith has charge of a very wide district. 
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On my return, I shall pass Bungonia, to 
which place the Rey. G. N. Wood has 
removed. I most earnestly pray for a 
continuance of the Divine blessing and 
protection upon the Society: under a 
conviction, that, to its exertions we shall, 


NATIONAL 


Last month we mentioned that an 
arrangement had been made by the 
Heads of the Church with the Commit- 
tee of Council on Education, as to the 
right of inspecting Church of England 
Schools for elementary instruction. 
The following letter has since been 
addressed by the Secretary of the 
National Society to the Managers of 
National Schools, aided by public 
grants through the Lords of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, and therefore not 
subject to inspection :— 


National Society's Office, 
Sanctuary, Westminster, 
12th Aug. 1804. 


Reverend Sir,—I have the honour to 
inform you that in consequence of com- 
munications between the Lord President 
of the Council, and his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Committee of 
Council have laid before Parliament the 
following minute, preparatory to the 
vote for education this year. 

*€1. That before any person is recom- 
mended to the Queen in Council to be 
appointed to inspect schools receiving 
aid from the public, the promoters of 
which state themselves to be in connexion 
with the National Society, or the Church 
of England, the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York be consulted by the 
Committee of Privy Council, each with 
regard to his own Province, and that 
they be at liberty to suggest any person 
or persons for the office of Inspector, 
and that no person be appointed without 
their concurrence. 

“2. That the Inspectors of such 
Schools shall be appointed during 
pleasure; and that it shall be in the 
power of each Archbishop at all times 
with regard to his own Province, to with- 
draw his concurrence in such appoint- 
ment, whereupon the authority of the 
Inspector shall cease, and a fresh ap- 
pointment shall take place. 

«3. That the instructions to the In- 
spectors with regard to religious instruc- 
tion, shall be framed by the Archbishops, 
and form part of the general instructions 
to the Inspectors of such Schools, and 
that the general instructions shall be 
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under God, be principally indebted for 
the maintenance of a sense of religion in 
a very considerable portion of this terri- 
tory, and the preservation of the inha- 
bitants from a state of almost total 
darkness. 

SOCIETY. 

communicated to the Archbishops before 
they are finally sanctioned. 

‘That each Inspector shall at the 
same time that he presents any report 
relating to the said Schools to the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, transmit a 
duplicate thereof to the Archbishops, and 
shall also send a copy to the Bishop of 
the Diocese in which the School is situate 
for his information. 

“4, That the grants of money be in 
proportion to the number of children 
educated, and the amount of money raised 
by private contribution ; with the power 
of making exceptions in certain cases, 
the grounds of which will be stated in the 
annual returns to Parliament. 

“5. That a minute embracing these 
points be laid before Parliament.” 


At a meeting held on the 15th instant, 
the above minute having been read by 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the Committee of the National So- 
ciety, the following resolution was unani- 
mously agreed upon. 

“That the best thanks of the Com- 
mittee be conveyed tu his Grace the 
President, for the trouble he has taken 
in conducting the negotiations with the 
Committee of Council, and for conclu- 
ding an arrangement by which the Na- 
tional Society is enabled to resume its 
recommendation of cases for aid, out 
of the sums voted by Parliament for 
education.” 

You will perceive that by the arrange- 
ment now agreed upon, the objections 
stated by the National Society to the 
plan of inspection proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Council have been removed. 
It is provided that the two Archbishops 
are to be consulted by the Committee of 
Council in the nomination of Inspectors 
of Church of England Schools; and that 
no such Inspector is to be appointed 
without their concurrence; and, that any 
person so appointed will retain his office, 
only so long as he is approved by the 
Archbishops, who, by withdrawing their 
sanction, may at any time cancel his ap- 
pointment. Thus the inspection will be 
‘‘derived from, and connected with the 
authorities of the National Church.” 

Again, the general instructions under 
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which the Inspector is to act, will not be 
finally sanctioned till after they have 
been communicated to the Archbishops, 


who will thus have an opportunity of 


observing upon any points which may 
even indirectly bear upon religious 
teaching ; while that part which has a 
direct regard to religious instruction is 
to be framed by the Archbishops. Pro- 
vision is further made that: a Duplicate 
of the Report on each School shall be 
sent by the Inspectors to the Archbishop 
of the Province, and that a copy shall 
also be transmitted to the Bishop of the 
Diocese. 

To give the above provisions additional 
authority, the Committee of Council have 
laid before Parliament the above minute, 
and have satisfactorily explained, that 
they have no intention of interfering 


with the discipline and management of 


schools, but will rely upon the friendly 
suggestions of the Inspectors, the good 
sense of the Managers, and the influence 


of public opinion, for the introduction of 


every necessary or valuable improvement. 
The Committee of the National So- 
ciety are of opinion, that the visits of a 
judicious Inspector, acting under such an 
arrangement, cannot fail to be highly be- 
neficial; and they are especially desirous 
that all schools, which have been at any 
time aided by public money, shall be 
open to inspection, in order to satisfy 
Parliament that its bounty has been use- 
fully applied. 1 should be happy there- 
fore to be enabled to inform the Com- 
mittee of Council, that you will be ready 
to admit any duly authorized Inspector 
who may be appointed to visit your 
schools. 
I have the honour to be, 
Reverend Sir, 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
JOHN SINCLAIR, Secretary. 


The following letter also, which has 
been sent by Mr. Sinclair to R. W.S. 
Iutwidge, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
to the Subscription Committee in aid 
of the National Society, will be inter- 
esting to our readers :— 


National Society's Office, 
Sanctuary, Westminster, 
Aug. 10, 1840. 

Sir,—I had the honour to receive your 
letter of the 3d instant, inquiring in 
what relation the National Society now 
stands to the Committee of Council on 
Education, and whether applicants for 
Governmentassistance in building Church 
of England Schools are encouraged under 
the new arrangements to seek the re- 
commendations of the Society. 

In reply I have the pleasure to inform 
you, on the authority of the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council—* That the Com- 
mittee of Council will continue to receive 
recommendations from the National So- 
ciety; and that although not precluded 
from receiving and considering others, 
they will listen to those of the Society with 
the greatest attention and desire to com- 
ply with them, so far as the circumstances 
of the case and the means at their dis- 
posal will admit.” 

To this highly satisfactory statement 
I have only to add, that the National 
Society does not confine its recommen- 
dations to schools in union with itself, 
but is prepared to recommend any 
Church of England School, whether 
united or not, which appears to be a 
proper object of parliamentary bounty. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
Joun SincLair, Secretary. 


R. W. S. Lutwidge, Esq. &c. 


ADDITIONAL CURATES FUND SOCIETY. 


Tue Committee having examined 
the applications transmitted to this 
Society subsequently to the last meet- 
ing of the Board, and having ascer- 
tained the amount of income which, 
when the grants for this year were 
made, was directed to be reserved, 
found that they were in a condition to 
make further grants fer the ensuing 
year, to the amount of £740; and this 
sum they have apportioned among the 
cases named below. 

They have been led to select these 
cases from the many important appli- 
cations now before them, by the 


circumstance that in almost every in- 
stance there is a prospect of their being 
otherwise provided for in the course of 
two or three years. 

By this means a sufficient sum will 
be set at liberty to meet the eleven 
cases to which, in 1839, the Society 
made a grant for three years. At the 
end of that period the sum appro- 
priafed to those cases will be exhausted, 
and there is reason to expect that most 
of them will then still be dependent 
on the assistance of the Society for 
the continuance of the Curates’ ser- 
vices. 
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Grants, varying in amount, have 
likewise been made towards the endow- 
ment of the New Churches at the fol- 
lowing places :— 


Rathmel, parish of Giggleswick, 
St. David, Carmarthen, 
Rotherhithe, (Trinity Church.) 
Rotherhithe, (All Saints, ) 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Report of this Society has 
been circulated among the subscribers 
during the last month, containing an 
admirable sermon, by Rev. H. Raikes, 
which has also been published in a 
separate form. It appears from this 
report, that the receipts on account of 
the general fund during the past year, 
including remittances to the amount of 
£4,000, which belonged to the pre- 
ceding year, amounted altogether 
to £100,252 6s. 2d. The Society 
has, at the present moment, ninety- 
five stations in different parts of the 
world; and the total number of la- 
bourers engaged in its service is as 
follows :— 


Clergy of the Church of England 
(English) : . 82 
Do. (native and country born) 9 
Lutheran Ministers ° . 13 
Missionaries — 104 
Catechists and other Laymen 
(European) ° ° Pe i i 
Do. (native and country born) 590 
Catechists and Lay Teachers — 667 
Female Teachers (European) 5 
Do. (native and country born) 44 
Female Teachers — 49 


Total, 820 


In the general summary of the 
mission it is stated, as far as the re- 
turns will enable the calculation to be 
made, that there are— 


Communicants . .— . 3,050 
Attendants on public wor- 
ship , ° . 43,586 


Schools, 548, containing— 
Boys : : é 12,460 


Girls ° . ‘ 3,049 
Sexes not distinguished 9,968 
Youths and Adults . . 3,372 

28,849 


In the appendix will be found two 
very interesting letters from the Bishop 
of Calcutta to the Earl of Chichester, 
and one from the Bishop of Australia 
to the Secretary. 

During the last year the mission in 
Ceylon has been visited by the Bishop 
of Madras. We have not room for 
particulars, but cannot refrain from 
extracting the following interesting 
remarks, contained in a letter from 
Bishop Spencer, bearing date Madras, 
Jan. 16, 1840. 

‘““When at Colombia, I had the 
infinite satisfaction of admitting to 
Deacon’s Orders two native youths, 
educated at Cotta. I trust I need not 
say, that I did not take this step rashly 
or unadvisedly, or without prayer to 
God for guidance; for I feel most 
deeply my responsibility to lay hands 
suddenly on no man, and most especi- 
ally on a native. It is, however, my 
firm persuasion, that, in ordaining 
these two young men, I have faithfully 
made choice of fit persons to serve 
God in the office of Deacon. Perhaps 


I cannot better give you my opinion of 


them, than by writing out a passage re- 
specting them, from a sermon preached 
by me on the Lord’s Day after their 
ordination :—‘ For the other two, into 
whose spiritual and moral proficiency 
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I have felt it an especial duty to in- 
quire, both in the usual course of 
official examination and by the more 
certain process of private and confi- 
dential intercourse—for the two re- 
cently ordained Deacons of the Church 
of Christ an especial and deep interest 
must be felt by you all. They are 
natives of this island; and they fully 
know the thick darkness which broods 
upon the souls of their countrymen, 
to whom they have now solemnly 
pledged themselves to bear the light 
of Christian truth, that the kingdom of 
God and His Christ may supersede the 
kingdom of the devil and his angels. 


Will you not pray for them, that they 
may faithfully give of the bread of life 
to those of their poor ignorant country- 
men who, through the Divine blessing 
on their ministry, may be brought to 
know that there is One mighty and 
most ready to save.’” 

The Bishop adds the following re- 
mark :— 

“T shall watch their progress with 
the warmest interest; convinced, that 
unlessit please Providence to interfere 
with a miracle, India and the Isles will 
never be really Christianized except 
through the instrumentality of a native 
ministry.” 


BETHNAL GREEN CHURCHES FUND. 


Turis fund (commenced about a year 
and a half since, with the design of 
erecting ten new churches, schools, 
and parsonage-houses, in the destitute 
and populous parish of Bethnal Green) 
now amounts to more than £53,000. A 
chapel in the parish has been licensed ; 
and the first stone of the first church was 
laid on the 3d August, by the Lord 


Mayor. Upwards of £20,000 is still 
needed to complete the design, and it 
is proposed to meet the deficiency by 
opening an annual subscription list for 
the limited term of four years. The 
Committee continue their sittings re- 
gularly at their office, 3, Crosby-square, 
where subscriptions will be thankfully 
received. 


SCHOOL FOR CLERGYMEN'’S SONS. 


Tue Rev. C. E. Plater, of Charlton, 
Dover, is endeavouring to raise sub- 
scriptions to build and establish a 
school to enable clergymen to provide 
the best education for their sons, at a 
very small expense. He proposes to 
procure a mansion capable of accom- 
modating 200 boys; and to create a 
fund for commencing at once by re- 
quiring £20 to be paid as caution 
money for every boy at his admission, 
which shall be returned when he leaves 
the school. He estimates the expense 
of the best education, including books 


and every expense, at thirty guineas 
per annum; and recommends that 
donors of £50 and £100 should nomi- 
nate a pupil at £28 and £25 per 
annum, respectively. A provisional 
committee has been appointed to carry 
it into effect, consisting of the Bishops 
of Chester, Exeter, and Ripon; the 
Principal, and some of the Professors 
and Masters of King’s College; the 
head Masters of Westminster, the 
Charter House, St. Paul’s School, 
Merchant Taylor’s School, &c. 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 


Degree Conferred, July 1}. 
M.A. ad eundem, 
Hargreave, O. Trinity Coll. Camb. 
July 25. 
The Rev. F. M. Knollis, M.A. and 


W.R. Emeris, B.A. Probationary Fellows 
of Magdalen Coll. were admitted Actual 
Fellows, and J. E. Welby, B.A. and 
R. D. B. Rawnsley, B.A. Demies, were 
admitted Probationary Fellows. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
August 8, 


D. T. Ansted, M.A., W. H. Hodgson, 
M.A., and R. Merry, B.A. of Jesus Col- 


lege, were elected Fellows of that Society, 
on the Foundation of Mr. Jones. 
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Bangor, July 19. 


Name. 
Aitkens, C. H. 
Baber, H. 


Brasher, S. B. C d. Chester) 


Brothers, J. 
Chevallier, J. 
Churchill, S. . 
Collins, C. M. 
Eade, W. . 
Eller, G. 
Faulkner, Ww. A. 
Fisher, C. J. . 
Foy, J 


Francis, J. (J. ‘d. Chichester). 


Hay, Hon. S. 
Hill, a + 2 
Jones, J. 


Jones, S. (1. d. Llandaff) « 


Kemp, A. 
Mc Master, H. 
Mayhew, T. 


Morris, G. E. (h d. London) . 


Moyle, G 
Preston, T. 


Rawlinson, W. C. 4 
Reeves, J. W. a d. Chichester). 


Richings, F. H. 
Royle, J. P. 
Savile, B. Ww. 


Schreiber, J. E. L.. : . 
Smythe, T. R. (/. d. Chichester) 


Snooke, W. C. 
Spencer, C. . 
Tattersall, W. 
Wright, D. F. 


Alston, E. C. 
Arthur, L. 
Barrow, G. M. 
Baxter, R. H. 


Bellman, A. H. . 
Brophy, H. R. . 
Cottingham, H. . 
Cunningham, F. M. 


Drew, H. S. 
Eade, T. F. 


Fortescue, E. B. kK. 


Freuer, E. . 
Hare, J. . 

Hobson, W. W.. 
Ingram, R. H. 


Jones, H. W. Ww, 


Meeres, N. 
Merivale, A. F. 
Poley, W. W. 
Pring, E. R.. 
Reid, J. 
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Norwich, July 26. 


Universily. 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 


Cambridge 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 

Cambridge 
Dublin 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 

Oxford 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 

Cambridge 


INTELLIGENCE. 
ORDINATIONS, 
Worcester, July 25. | 

DEACONS. 

Degree. College. 
B.A. New Inn Hall 
B.A. Trinity 
B.A. Trinity 
B.A. Corpus Christi 
B.A. Caius 
B.A. Pembroke 
M.A. Exeter 
B.A. Sidney Sussex 
B.A. Queen’s 
B.A. Magdalen Hall 
B.A. St. John’s 
B.A. Trinity Hall 
B.A. Christ’s 
M.A. Trinity 
B.A. St. John’s 
B.A. Jesus 
Lit. 

B.A. Caius 
M.A. Trinity 
B.A. Queen’s 
B.A. Worcester 
M.A. Lincoln 
B.A. Exeter 
B.A. Magdalen Hall 
B.A. Christ's 
B.A. Queen’s 
B.A. St. John’s 
B.A. Emmanuel 
B.A. Balliol 
B.A. Brasennose 
B.A. St. Peter’s 
B.A. Pembroke 
B.A. Trinity 
B.A. Caius 
PRIESTS, 
B.A. Caius 
M.A. Trinity 
B.A. Trinity 
M.A, Brasennose 
B.A. Caius 
B.A. Trinity 
B.A. Magdalene 
B.A. Trinity 
B.A. St. John’s 
B.A. Jesus 
B.A. Wadham 
B.A. Christ’s 
B.A. Clare Hall 
B.A. St. John’s 
M.A. Worcester 
B.A. Jesus 
B.D. St. John’s 
M.A. Trinity 
B.A. Queen’s 
B.A. Magdalen 
B.A. St. John’s 


Diocese. 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Bangor 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 


Norwich 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Bangor 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Bangor 
Worcester 
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Name. 
Rudd, L. H. . 
Smith, J. I. 
Smith, S. 


Wodehouse, Hon. A. 


Yorke, T. 


Bath § Wells 
Gloucester § Bristol 


Name. 


Archer, W. J. B. 


Bayfield, B. 


Berkeley, G. C. . 
Buckeridge, A. N. 
Burroughs, W. H. 


Busfield, W. . 


Buttemer, R. D.. 


Calthorp, H.. 
Clare, G. T. 
Cooper, M. 
Cox, J. 
Crawley, E. I. 
Croft, J. 
Daniel, A. . 
Davies, C. G. 
Deedes, L. 
Dury, T. 
Faussett, G. 
Foxton, F. J. 
Griffiths, T. . 
Gunning, W. . 
Hale, W. H. . 
Houlditch, E. 
Lane, E. . . 
Malcolm, D. . 
Mayne, C. O. 
Noel,G. . . 
Owen, T.. 
Percy, H.. . 
Phillips, F. R. 
Pinder, J 
Rees, B. . . 
Ridley, W. H. 


Talbot, G. . 


Tuffnell, J.C. F.. 


Vaux, W. . 


Waddington, G. . 


West, J. 


Wilberforce, R. I. { 


Wilberforce, S. 
Willis, W. D. 
Wintle, T. 


Wodehouse, A. . { 
Wollaston, W. C. 
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Degree. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A, 
B.A. 


University. Diocese. 
Oxford Worcester 
Cambridge Norwich 
Cambridge Norwich 
Oxford Norwich 
Cambridge Norwich 


College. 
Pembroke 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Christ Church 
Queen’s 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 
September 20. 


Winchester, December 13. 
Hereford, December 20. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Preferment. 
Churchill, p.c. 
Ripponden, P.c. 
Southminster, v. 


156 
292 


110 


Ditton, R. 298 
Keighley, R. 358 
Wrecklesham, New Ch. 
Archdeaconry of Derby 
Bainton, R. 75 
Bramshaw, P.c. 

Salcot Virley, x 

Preb. of Wells 
Catterick, v. 

Frome, Trinity Ch. c. 
Wakefield, Trinity Ch. 
Braintfield, r. 267 
Westmill, r. 474 


Kennerleigh, r. 


143 
140 


678 


Canonry of Christ Church, 


Stoke Prior, P.c. 
cum Docklow, P.c. 

Kidwelly, v. 

Hon, Canonry, Wells 


isa 


97 


Archdeaconry of Middlesex 


200 


Staplegrove, R. 
140 


Illingworth, P.c. 


Preb. of Warminster, alias Luxfield, Wells 


Preb. of Wells 


Romsey, Vv. 365 


Manchest, St.Clement’sChpl. Lanc. 
528 Northum. Durham Bp. of Carlisle 


Warkworth, v 
Oadby, v 210 
Precentor, and Hon. Cano 
Eglwys Cymmin, Rk. 147 
Hambleden, Rr 1154 
Evercreech, v. cum 226 
Chesterblade, c é 
Edburton, rR. 379 
Stoke Bishops, Rr 437 
Deanery of Durham 
Coleford in Kilmers- x 
don, c 45 
Burton Agnes, v. 
cum Harpham, c. std 
Preb. of Winchester 
Hon. Canonry, Wells 
Leckford, s. k 
Litcham, Rr. cum 0 4, 
East Lexham, kr. aes 
East Dereham, s.r. 704 


Net Value. County. 
98 


Diocese. Patron. 
Somerset B. & W. D. & C. of Bristol 
Ripon _‘ Vicar of Halifax 
London Govs. of Charter Ho. 
— {o- of Crediton’s 
Charity 

Rochester Earl of Aylesford 
York Duke of Devonshire 
Winchest. 

Bp. of Lichfield 

St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
D. & C. Salisb. [alt. 
J.Alliston&H.Abdy, 
Bp. of Bath & Wells 
The Queen 

Vicar of Frome 


York 
Essex 


Devon 
Kent 
York 
Surrey 
York 
Salisb. 
London 


York 
Wilts 
Essex 


York 
Somerset 
York 
Herts 
Herts 
Oxford 


Hereford Hereford Vicar of Leominster 


Carmar. St.David’sThe Queen 

Bp. of Bath & Wells 

Bp. of London 
Somerset B. & W. Vincent Stuckey 
York Ripon Vicar of Halifax 
Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Winchest.D. & C. of Winchest. 
Chester Trustees 


Ripon 
B. & W. 
York 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 


Abel Smith, Esq. 
The Queen, this turn 
The Queen 


Hants 


Countess Listowell 
Bp. of Bath & Wells 
St. David’sThe Queen 

Bucks Lincoln Lord Colborne 


Somerset B. & W. Hon. J. Talbot 


Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Wiuchest. Bp. of Winchester 
The Queen 


Somerset B. & W. Vicar of Kilmersdon 


Leicester Lincoln 
nry, Wells 
Carmar. 


Sussex 
Hants 


R. Raikes 


Bp. of Winchester 
Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Hants Winchest.St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 


Norfolk Norwich Lord Wodehouse 
Norfolk Norwich Rev.C. H. Wollaston 


York York 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. Appointment. 
Aitkens,C.H. . . . . Curate of Honington. 
Atkinson, T. . . . . . Chaplain to the Earl of Cavan. 
Brodrick, J. B. . . . . Domestic Chaplain to the Duchess of Gordon. 
Brophy, H.R. . . . . Curate of St. James’s, Birmingham. 
Cannon,G. . . . . «. Chaplain of Bridewell, Marlborougb. 
Corfe, A.T. . . . « + Minister of Bethel Chapel, Guernsey. 
Corfield, R. . . « . + [Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of Salop. 
Crane, J. . . . . « « Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Mountnorris. 
Dunning, R. . . . . ~« Domestic Chaplain to Lord Lisle. 


Faulkner, W. A.. . . . Curate of Norton-juxta- Kempsey, Worcester. 
Goddard, G. F. . . . « Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Cambridge. 
Greene, C.. . . . ~. « Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Richmond. 


Hall, W. . . . . « « Curate of St. Mary’s, Manchester. 

Jessop, J. . . . » « + British Chaplain at Ostend. 

Jodrell, H. + « « «+ « Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Leeds. 
Jones, R. . . « . « « Domestic Chaplain to Lord Seaton. 

Lear, Fk « .« « « « « Official of Peculiar Deanery of Salisbury. 
Llewellyn, D.. . . . . Chaplain of the Pewsey Union Workhouse. 
Mark,— . . . . « « Minister of the English Church, Rotterdam. 
Menzies, F. . . . . . Curate of Hambleden, Bucks. 

Nussey, J. . . . « + + Domestic Chaplain to Lord Blayney. 
Paul,G. . . . . . ~ British Chaplain at Ghent. 

Prior, Dr. . . . . « « Vic -Provost of Dublin University. 


Rickings, F. H. .« . . . Curate of Mancetter, Warwickshire. 
Saville, B. W. . . . . Curate of Hales Owen, Salop. 


Sullivan, H.W. . . . . Curate of Bishopstoke, Leicestershire. 
Taylor,G.. . . . . «+ Lecturer of Dedham, Essex. 

Thomas,R. . . . . . Chaplain of Bancroft’s Hospital, Mile End. 
Trelawny, E. . . . . . Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Edgcombe. 
Wilkinson, W. . . . . Lay Vicar of Winchester Cathedral. 


TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

Name. Place. County. Article. 
Bagnall,S. . . Aston . . . . . Cheshire Gown and Cassock. 
Browne, E. H.. Emman. Coll... . Camb. ._ Silver Salver. 
Browne, J.D. . Newport . . . . Somerset Ditto. 

Cameron, C.. . St. George, Donnington Wood ._ Bible and Prayer Book. 
Childs, J.G. . Tregony . . . . Cornwall Communion Service. 
Cogan, L.R. . Bristol . . . . . Glouc. . Piate. 

Cunningham, F. Lowestoff . . . . Suffolk . Worked Chair. 
Davies, C.G. . St.Paul’s,Cheltenham Glouc. .  Inkstand. 

Davies, J. . « Runcorn .. . . Cheshire’ Robes. 

Eden, J. P.. . Gillingham. . . . Dorset .  Inkstand. 

Elliott, E.B. . Tuxford . . . . Yorks. . Pilate. 

Evans, J. . . St. James, Bermondsey. . . . Three Silver Salvers. 
Harling, J. . . Great and Littlke Hampton . . Purse of Gold, 

Hill, W. H.. . Yardley. . . . . Warwick Purse of 30/. 








Holloway, H. . Walcot . . . . . Somerset Purse & Communion Service. 
Hopwood, F. G. Warrington . . . Lane. . Bagster’s Bible. 

Lowe, T.. . . Oldham. . . . . Lane. . Purse of Fifty Guineas. 
Nichols, W. L.. Bath. . . bie - Plate. 


Panting, R.. . Child’s Ercall . . Salop . Silver Teapot. 

Pausey, F. . . Wilthamstead. . . Bedford. Silver Cup. 

Power, A. B. . Keswick . . . . Cumb. . Calmet’s Dictionary of Bible. 
Richardson, E.. Kendall . . . . Westm. . Inkstand and Purse of Gold. 
Richardson,H.K. Leire . . . . . Leic.. . Silver Service. 

Rushton, J. R.. Banbury . . . . Oxon. . Pilate. 

Sherwood, W. . Holybourn. . . . Hants . Books. 

Simpson, W. . Horsham . . . . Sussex . Pilate. 

Skinner, C. H.. Warkworth. . . . Northum. Tea Service. 
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Name. Place. County. Arlicle. 
Thompson, W.. St. Barnabas . . . London. Silver Waiter and Inkstand. 
Tucknis, B.. . Raskelf . . . . . Yorks. . Silver Sugar Bowl. 
Wilkinson, J. . Brancepeth . . . Durham. Teapot and Stand. 

Wood, J.. . Church Kirk . . . Lance. ._ Bible and Purse. 
Ww oodhouse, w. Ww. Horton. . .. ©. « « + «+ Silver Inkstand. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Tue Ricut Rev. Wittiam Orrer, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chichester, aged 72 years. 
We hope to furnish our readers with a memoir of this lamented prelate in our next 
number. 

Name. Preferment. Net Value, County. Diocese. Patron 
; Stanigott, R. 222 Siete Bike { Rev. M. Alington 
Alington. M.. .< Thorganby, R. 47 e Lord Yarborough 
Walsoken, R. 706 Norfolk Norwich — Watson, Esq. 


Coombe Bissett, v. a 
Baker, F. 3 cumW.Haruham, c. bop OC wits — Satisp, § Prebe of Salisbury 
Wyley, R. 492 Earl of Pembroke 
: f 
Bradford, W. M..  Hedsor, r. 60 Bucks Lincoln { Bp of Lincoln and 
Lord Boston, alt. 
Carr, T. W. . . Southborough, p.c. 153 Kent RochesterTrustees 
Daniel, H. . Swinestead, v. 80 Lincoln Lincoln Lesa ” ioughby 
d’ Eresby 
Duppa, J.W. . Puddlestone, R. 276 Hereford Hereford Rev. J. W. Duppa 
Grape, R $ eens R. 150 Wore. Wore. Viscount Southwell 
=a. es Hoggeston, R. 280 Bucks Lincoln Worcester Coll. Oxf. 
§ Colwen in Devyn- 
° 56 
v nock, pP.c. 
Wigtoft, v. cum 
Quadring, Vv #12 
Canonry and Subdeanery of Salisbury oe 
Chancellor of Diocese } Bp. of Salisbury 
Brinkworth, ®. 808)... : Pembroke Coll. Oxf. 
Winterslow, R . 784 Wilts Salish. 1t Fryer, Esq. 
Stratfield Mortimer, v. 176 Berks Oxford Eton College 
Preb. of Lincola Bp. of Lincoln 
Bloxworth, R. 230 Rev. G. Pickard 
Dorset 


Pickard, G. _ Sime R. ~ 350 Salisb. ’ Trenchara Family 


Harries, D. Brecon St. David’sVicar of Devynnock 


Ince, E. Lincoln Lincoln Bp, of Lincoln 


Marsh, M 


Ord, H. C. 


Poxwell, R. 

Proprs. of Hornby 
Castle. 
Bedstone, R. 230 B. Brown. 
Stone, v. 188  Salop Heref. { The Queen. 
Catterick, v. 678 York Ripon ‘The Queen. 
Southminster, v. 292 Essex London Gov. Charterhouse. 


Procter, R. Hornby Chapel, p.c. 92 Lane. Chester 
Rogers, J. 


Scott, A. J. 


Worthin, R. pee 1279 { Salop } Hereford New Coll. Oxford. 


Smyth, P. 
Thomas, J. . 


Wolston, c. Montg. 
At Brockhill House, Shelsey, Worcestershire. 
Michelmersh, R. 671 Hants Winchest.Bp. of Winchester 
Canonry of Christ Church, Oxford The Queen. 
Preb. of Salisbury 


Woodcock, H. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“A Shepherd of the South” arrived too late for insertion. This was also the case with the 
interesting documents respecting Francis Cheynell, for which the Editor is particularly obliged. 
These, with the sketch of Bishop L uscombe’s Sermon, shall appear, if possible, in our next; when 
a further portion of “Theodoret” and a Sermon will also be inserted. 

“xX.” “J. H.” “C.C.C.” “ A Constant Subscriber,” and “ F. G.” shall appear. 

“ B. D.” requests us to state, that the Sermon attributed to the Rev. Thomas Warton, in 
Vol. xxi. p. 89, is by Bishop Moore, and is inserted in the ‘“‘ Family Sermons” published by 
Longman, in 1795. 

The Editor will be happy to communicate privately with ‘* An Old Subscriber.” 

The friend who kindly undertook to condense Dr. Miller’s Judgment has been prevented from 
doing so, but hopes to forward it in time for our next number. 

‘* A Berean” has been inadvertently omitted. 
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